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FOREWORD 



How does the compensa"^ion cff faculty, of different^ levels of 
administrators, and of other college "and university personnel compare 
with, that of. their counterparts in .business and industry and in gov- 
ernment?<. Hoy well Imve salaries of people in higher education kept 
up with changes in tfie economy over time? And in the more recent 
period?' These are some of the questions that Dr. Howard R. Bowen 
addresses in this new study. ^/ * ^ 

y Although the compensation of faculty, for example, has*nearly ' 
kept up with inflation since 1970, Dr. Bowen cohclude.s that the rate 
of growth in faculty remuneration has clearly fallen short of compen- 
sation increases for all civilian employees and for faculty counters 
parts in business and industry. After rev^iewing' historl.cal develoMients, 
.Dr. Bowen asks "What should be done in the years ahead about faculty* 
compensation? Or to phrase it differently, what trend of compensation 
will be in the broad public ihterest?" .The question is posed at a' 
time when the market for faculty is declining and when the temptation 
for institutions to hold back on salary growtli is great. Dr.*Bowen 
discusses potential effects on higher education o€ alternative policy 
decisions. ^ ^ 

Examining compensation of educational administrators and business 
executives. Dr. Bowen f-inds that the educators are paid considerably 
less than their cpunterparts in business and^^industry and asks "Would 
colleges and- universities be, more successful oyer a period of time if 
they paid higher salaries to their administrators?" , 

* Dr, Bowen, currently R. Stanton Avery Professor of Economics and 
Education at Glaremont Graduate School, brings to "this st|idy the per-\ 
spectlve and t^raining of an economist. But Dr. Bowen -Is more than a ^ . 
distinguished^ economist. Tormer government administrator, business 
executive, and dean, he' has more 'recently^, been ^ad pf Grinnell 
College, the University of Iowa, and the Glaremont University Center. 
He has also had long service on several college and ^university boards 
of trustees, both public and private. . . ^ 



As an administrator in higher education since 1947, Dr. Bowen - 
'has seen compensa*i9n -policies evolve and has experienced first hknd 
the problems of ^tracting and retaining personnel and* of finding the 
funds with which '•to pay them. One mi^ht say "He has been there, and , 
he knows the problems." ' • 

^ • • ^ ^' ' 

s TIAA-OREF is pleased to make this special report available to the 
higher education community. We take this opportunity ta express our^' 
great appreciation to the Exxon Education Foundation for -supporting 
its- publication and distribution. 



Dry Peggy Helm 

Senior kesearch Officer 

TIAA-CREF ' , 



PREFACE 



' * Thi^ is a report on salariep,, wage's, and .fringe benefits of 
•faculty, administrators, and other workers in American higher education. 
It is part of a larger itivestigation of -liigher education costs.. The 
larger^ study . is focused on the normative ques.tions: What level of costs 
can be justified fior operating ^collectively the 3,000 American.* institu- 
tions of^hlgher education? Could our. colleges and un-iversities — as ' 
many think -^^p^e succelssfully operated with less m9ney? Or — as others 
believe ~ is American higher education Impoverished in^relation to its 
legitimate nee^s? Questions such as these can. never be answered defin— 
itively, but ' relevant ' data and their analysis can be usefulin fudging 
the adequacy of available 'resources. " ' ' " 

. • ^ ■ - ■ , .-^ 

, V Most* of the money spent by, higher education pays fbr the"* services 
of people." The c1>st of employing these people is determined by three ' 
factors: (1) the number of people; employed; . (2) their distribution by 
rank or category; and .(3) the rates at which they are paid. This report 
is co?icerned'a«|ly Vith the third /ot these factors, jAamely, annual'^rates ' 
of pay for t^he many categories jpt workers ranging ^om presidents to 
unskilled •blue-;^collar workers. Y it addresses the question of whether^ the 
ra|es lof pay are adequate to attract and. hold the faculty, administrators, 
and other general service workers needed to operfite^the nat^ion's colleges 
and universities at an acceptable level of qtfelity.* It leads to ^recom- 
mendations about future Salary and wage policy in the broad" public interest, 
* ' ^ ' '/ . . ; • ■ ^ > ' 

^ Personnel costs of institutions are incomes to the people employed 
iij.,^hem. ThuiS, -a study o£ ac^d^ic paj i<s pertinent to the welfare and 
prospects of the peoplewhowQi^ for. colleges and universities as well as 
to^ the d^cisibns of tho^e respcwisible .f or. f inaiicing. and administering 
highei^/education. * " ' ^ 

. ? ^Tiii^ laijger study of costs, 'of whi'ch this report is a part, is 
, being car riedt 'out under grants from the Exxon Education Foundation, Inc., 
and^ The 'Ford' Foundatidn; The report .is published by- courtesy of Teachers! 
Insurancfe.'djad- Annuity Associafcioici and College. Retirement Eqiiities Fund. / 
I :d5cpre^8^/t^anks to these organizations for generous and helpful assistance. 
I ^m also'' grateful for^ the helpful comments ^d suggestions of my friend 
,and*.*Cla]tem6nt -colleague i Jack S^lhuster.* ' • ' " ^ ' 

' . J ' ^ ' ' I ' ' ' ^ " Howard R/ Bowen 

' r / * » ••'^ " Claremont, California 

> - ' \ ^ . ' . May, 1978 ^ \ \ 



GLOSSARY 



Salary ' or wage is defined as cash received for services' rendered 
not including fringe supplements such as contributions of employers to 
retirement funds, life insurance premiums, health programs and social" 
security. » ^ . .-^ — * - # 

Compensation refers to salary llor wage plus fringe supplements. 

Pay, Remuneration , and other such general words refer to salary 
or. compensation without specification as to whether fringe supplements 
are or are not included. ^ - . 

^ Non-monetary ^nefits are defined to include remiineration in "kind 
e.g., tuition remission, use of athletic facilities:, the*subsidy element 
in mortgage loarfs or house rentals, intangib]^ ^enefits^from metnbersHip 
in an academic community , -freedom in use of tim^,'etc. 

Outside earnings refers to income earned but /not included in base 
compensaetipn**- Such earnings may be" obtained though work within \he 
institution of jJtincipal employment, for exami^J^e, through summer, teaching, 
extra load, overtime work, etc. They may be dbta'ined through self- ^ - 
employment, for example, through sale of works of art, royalties 'on ^' ^* 
publications, fees for speaking or consulting. Or ^they may be eartied 
through employment by other entities, for example, summer or part-time 
teaching, in other institutions or part-time employment by govemmeflft 
or business, * ' / 

Constant dollars V eans dollars of unchanging- purchasing poVer at 
the value of the dollar in 1967. The adjustment for variation of prices 
is achieved lising the Consumer Price Index of the Ui S. Bureau of Labpr 
Sta|:istics lii^ess otherwise specified.. ' . ' 

General Service - Workers refers to all emplcJyees Df colleges, and 
universities other than faculty, administrators, and other professional 
workers. ^ - " 
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'• ' - c'ha^teb!. I 

* ' ' ^ ■ ' • INTRODUCTION y 

American higher education employs m6re than 1,500,000 persons ' * ' 
in 1,300,000 full-time equivalent positions (table 1); The total payroll 
costs of colleges and universities, In/ludlng fringe benefits, make up at 
least two-t^hirds of all current expenditures (Halstead, 1977, pp. 5-6). 
How well paid are the faculty members, administrators, and general service . 
workers who ai^employeci in higher educlatlou? Whatt levels, of compensation 
should be paid to these people to get the work of higher education done 
acceptably? These are %he questions addressed in this report. They are 
Important questioi\s for those concerned with the costs and financing of 
higher education; they are also important for those who depend upon academic 
* salaries -^nd wages f dr their livelihood . 

The question of academic remuneration may be viewed from various stand- 
points* For^ those who must put up the mpney — taxpayers, donors, students, 
aind parents of students— faculty and staff pay is the major ^cost of 
•operating collets and universitie3. Their interest seemingly lies in the 
direction of holding dowit^ salary and wage rates. For faculty arid staff ,^ 

, their pay ;ts a*maj9r source of income and also of personal reward and 

^•Recognition. Their interest usually lies in the direction of higher levels 
of compensation. "For governing boards, administrators, and^.oth^rs who are 
responsible for particular institutions, salaries knd wages are viewed as 
±ne chief means of attracting and holding .qualified faculty and stMff. They 

^Xtend to favor high compensation levels as a 'means of raising the quality and 
distinct ipn of their institutions — though they must^balance personnel costs 
against otli.er needs. For legislative bodies, stdte coordinating commissions, 
federal bureaus concerned with education, .other broadly representative groups, 

^ 'and -also^ disinterested observers, salary and wage rates are presumably con- 
sidered in ^relation to the brodd public interest. Needs and demands of higher 
education are :5?eighed agalixgt^^ose of other parts of the economy and a 
balance* sought bet^en compensation* in higher education and in 'ether in^usti^es 

^ * -and occupations. In this report, ^he* intended point of view is that of the \ ^ 
public' interest. ""^^ ^ " \ 

In the past, most studies' of academic compensation have dealt mainly or 
' exclusively with faculty. , This special .concern ha^ grown out of the con- 
viction that faculty, through their engagement in teaching, and research, are 
,the fr^^lirie personnel of the academic enterprise, and that the success 
of^ Richer e4ucati9n depends primarily on them. a result, considerable data 
\have oteen colle^tgd on trends and levels .of faculty compensation and mkny , 
-analys^ have been inAdel Howeyer, aa sht)wn In table 1, instructional faculty 
)ers make up only 38 percent of the higher ^ucational labor force • On the 
ige , to place one faculty member'' on the front.-line jjf teaching and research 
t r;6 other employees are needed to provide logistical support and' com- 




Table 1.-— Numbers of Persons Employed* In 
• American* Higher Education, 1972-73 
(OCfb' omitted) 



i 


- ' jt 

Full- 
time 


"Part- 
time 


Total 
Persons 


Full-time Equivalents 
Number Percentages 


Instructional faCjulty 


417 


240 


657 


' - 505 


38% 


*^Scecut ive , administr aj^ive 






•4 


* 




and manageriaJj^ staff 


82 


, 6 


88 


85 




Other professional persons 


115 


■ 28 


143 


128 


10 • 


;^Hon-prof^s2iorJal persons • 


546 


155 


701 




46 


Total 


1,160 


429 


1,589 ^ 




too% 



^^■^ SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, U'.S. bepar4:mei\t 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Number of Employees in Institutions o£ 
Higher fiducation . Fall 1972. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1976, pp. 7, 12-13.. 
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plementary services. The amount of money spexvt^'lu^^e aggregate to meet 
the- non-faculty payroll is probably as large as that paid the ^faculty. 
Moreover, though non-faculty »lpeople sente in back-up positions, th^ir work 
is clearly indispensable. Their level of compensation is an' Important factor 
in the success of higher education and also a major ingre4ient/?of higher ed- 
ucational costs. Thus^ a serious study of academic cbmpensation must in- 
clude not only faculty but also other workers • Unfortunately, available 
data on non-faculty workers are scarce.. Though information is .beginning to 
accumulate"" bn the compensation of administrators, little is ki^own system-, 
atically about the" compensation, of secretarial, clerical, and" blue-collar 
workers who make up a substantial part of the payroll of every college or 
University • This report assembles s, great deal of^d^ta aboi;t academic re- 
imn^ration. It is divided into three parts. Chapter II presents an over- 
View b£ the whole report including a summary of findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations. Chapters III, IV, aud'V are the body, <Jf the, report, 
Appendices A, B, and C provide detailed data arid se^ve as 'backup for 
Chapters III and IV. , ^ 

The .report as a whole leads toward a consideration of present and future 
compensation policy in a period when academic faculty and other staff are ^ 
experiencing a weak market position owing to the large number of qualified 
people in the market, a possible decline in enrollments, and the precarious 
finances of many institutions* 
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■ 'chapter \i I .■• 



SUMkARY OF FINDINGS, COJIGLUSIONS;,- AND RECOMMENDATION 



This chapter contains .the essence of [tiieVen^lrew rejport. Subsequent 
chapters •and th'e^ apipendices prpvide aiipportii/g data^^^-Ohe va of tHe 
report, however, lies as much in the data prAsjgjx^^l^lb analysis ' 

and many readers will find the later 'chaptefs and thfe a^ehdices rewarding* 

' ^' ' ' 

Long-term Trendy in the Pay ,of Acade'mic people 

The first task in this study was to 'assemble inforiiat ion about historic 
trends in the remunltation of academic peop4.e,-^ •The purpose was< to learn 
about the effects of * changing economic and social conditions upon the pay 
of faculty and staff— with special emphasis on 'the effects "df inflatioti which 
is a dominanj^actor today. Annual "Hata were gatheiaed on average faculty 
^sdlaries 'and^lnge'ben^its for. the period from 19ff3-04* to tl\e present. 
Since trends in facultyj^ompensation were found to be quite similat for the 
several faculty ranks and for administrators as well, no special study of 
each sub-group was neiressary. Unfortunately, however, there were no usable 
historical data on gener^ service workers such as secretaries, clerHs, and 
physical plant employees. ... ' . v 

X The period since' 1903-04 .may be divided Into twelve distinct episodes, 
eaclKdefined by prevailing economic conditions at the time. Table 2 describes 
. these/ ei^isodes and shows what happened to faculty compensation during each 
one. Table 2 arid the related discussion refer exclusively to average faculty 
compensation, expressed in dollars of constant (1967) purchasing «power ♦ 

♦Table 2 shows that World War II*waa a major watershed in the evolution 
' of faculty compensation. Consider first the eight episodes in the period 
prior to World War II (1903-04 to 1942-43) : 

1. In the three periods of orderly economic growth and stable prices 
'^(1903-04 to^ 1913-14,. 1922-23 to] 1929-30, and 1934-35 to 1939-40), faculty 
compensation increased steadily' but slowly at 1.0 to' 1.5 pelr'cent a year. 

1^ ' . 



■''The^ basic data used* in ^his section are presented and discussed in 
Chapter III, See also Appendix k. , » 
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Table 2. — Twelve Episodes in the HistoiT^ of Faculty ^Compensation/ 

1903-04 to 1976-77 - , / . . 


• 








Conditions in National Economy 


TMftd-^q^ Constant DoJ.l^r Faculty 
yCoiiq)ensatiorv: average annual 
^ • ^ ^ percentage change-'- * * 






Periods > 


Description and Average Annual Percentage* 
Change in Consumer Price Index^ 






■ 1903-04 te' 1913-14 

• 


Steady economic growth; 
stable prices 


+ 1.03% • 


Steady slow advance 


J+ 1.09% 


\ 




- • ... \ 1913-14 to 1919-20 


^ Wat; rapid Woondmic grpwth; 
rapid inflation ' . +11.0 / 


. I ; Sharp decline 


- ,5.29 






' 1919-20 t;o 1922-23 

* 


^ ^ Depression and deflation 


- 3.2 » ( 


^ Rap i d ^ advance 


,-fl0.75 






. ISli-li to 1929-30 


Steady economic growth'; 
stable prices 


„ ;. \ 


Steady slow advance/ 


+ 1.42 






1929-30 to 1931-32 


Crisis; early stages of 
Great Depression; deflation 


- 7.59 


Rapid advance „ 


+ 8.92 


tn / 


* 1931-32 to 1934-35 


Deep depressipn; 
^ continued deflation , 


- 2.12 


^federate decline 


- 2.87 






1934-35 to 1939-40 


Slow recovery; stable prices 


+ 0.58 


Steady slow advance 


+ 1.45 






^ 1939-40 to 1942-43 


Rapid recovery; 
rapid inflation 


+ 6.36 


Sharp decline 


- 4.93 






1942-43 to 1945-46 
/ * 1945-46' to 1951-52 , 


• 

World War II; rapid economic * 
growth; substantial inflation 

Korean" War; erratic economic 
growth; rapid inflation 


• 

+.3.77 
+ y.77 


Substantial advance 
Slow decline 


+ 2.95 
- 0.91 




* 


195l\52 to'l969-70 

■/ •-■•- ' ; 

r / 1969-70 to 1976-77 

7;.. • 


Steady economic growth; slow 
but accelerating, inflation 


+ 2.04 


' Steady xapid advance 


+ 3.61 






Slow and erratic economic 
growth; rapid inflation 


+ 6.51 


Stable with slJ,ght * , 
downward trend 


- ^0.33 






r ' . 

SOURCE: Appendix A, table A. • 


^CompQund growth rates." 
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. '2 . ■ In the two peViodk of rapi4 li^lation " (1913'-14 'to 19^19-20 and 
/^1939-4p to 1942-43), fsffiulty C9mpensation< declined sharply at the 'rate 
, of abapt 5 pefcen| a yeai^ ■ Pay raisesV failed to keep pace with inflation. 

L' - 6 • . ' * \ 

' 3'> In>the three deflatioftary p'ej^ods (1919-20 to 1922-23, 1929-30 to 
1931-32, and 1931-324 tQ 1934-35)^^ tK^ Response of faculty compensation was 
, mixed. In the f^r^t *two, it increased sharply at the rate of 9 to 11 percent 
,a year because .ci^rrent-dollar ^compensation held fairly steady while the price 
z^eyel plummeted. -But when the^'fireat Depression took hold in 1931-32 to 
?.934-35,;, compensation f^l.even faster than the price level and the neb-de- 
tllne was at the rate of , nearly 3 percent *a year. 1 ' 

^ ^' . • ^ • 

This pattern seemed to change around the beginning of Vorld War 11. 

\ 1. In ^the one, period of orderly economic growth and reasonably stable 
prices (3.951-52 to 1969-70) compensation increased by about 3.6 percenr a' 
year— as compared' with' 1.0 to 1.5 percent in C4?mparable pre-war^ periods. ' 

^2. In the three periods of rapid inflation (1942^3 tt) 1945-46, 1946-46^ 
toVl,951-52, and 1969-70 to 1976-77), faculty compensation did not_ decline . 
drastically in.the pre-war manner. During World War II (1942-43 to 1945-46), 
when inflation was substantial even though held in check by price controls, ' 
compensation increased by nearly 3 Verceri't a year. ' And during the two later 
periods of acute Inflation (1945-46 to, 1951-52 and 1969-70 t6 1976-77),' com- 
pensat;^lon declined only slightly— ia the most recent' episode at the rate 6f ' 
one-th^rd of one p^&rcent a year. • * < 

3. Ther| were no episodes of deflation in the period after 1942-43.', 

Cleairly, something changed around the beginning of World War II. Since 
then,^du^ing periods of ecoi^mic stability and growth, the rate of increase ^ 
in compensation has been^^ater than formerly; and since then, inflation 
has not triggered serious setbacks in faculty compensation. IndeSd, 4uring 
the entire period 1942-43 to 1976-77, the average rate of increase in faculty 
compensation was about 2 percent a year; -whereas in the perioif 1903-04 to' 
1942-43 it had been a mere 0.5 percent ayear. How does -ohe explain the"^ ' 
^ difference? . ' • ^ * » - - 

The explanation undoubtedly liesi^fn a marked change in public attitudes 
toward' higher education (Bowen, 1968).^ ATound the time of World War II, 
college attendance b^gan to be seen not mexeiy as a. privilege for a small 

•minority but as opportunity for the masses of youth. Moreover, from the events 
of the Great Depression and Warld War II, the nation was gaining a new appret- - 
elation of higher educ^ation as a Source of economic productivity and national • 
power. These attitudes led to the adoption of the G. I. Bill. and. in turn they ' 
were greatly .reinforce-^i. by the striking .success of that law. LateV, the 

J.aunching of Sputnik and^ the reports.^that bVgan to filter in about educatioWl 
achievements in* the USSJl also strengthened ]\iblic concern for higher education. 

. Corppratipna- and government^ gained increasing, appreciation of ^ the returns from 
research and development and of the need for educated people in managerial and 



technical work. Moreover, in the early 1950s^v it bepame ^genera^ly clear 
' that the college-age popul^ion would expand greatl/ in the -19^08 and 1970^ . . 
and that higher educajtUon would /have to operate at dramatically higher - , 
levels. In this attilospher^; 'it was widely recognized„tshat* facultjy^h^d ' 
suffered from neglect and tJhat compensatiorf needed to be raised ±f the 
academJLc professipn were to attract and hold adequate talent; I j^^ e climate 
. of the time, the, fii^ancing* necessary to improving^ faculty co^penSWion bee^e - 
» ^ avadlabl^e. Parents were becoming more interesteS" in highe'r education and 

.more (billing to pay tuitions. ^ Private donors and foundations were becpming - - 
Increasingly generqus in siipport oi higher eHucation; state legislators were 
- exp^^ing, appropriations; and the federal government entered the fiel4 with 
increasing determination 'dad more .money as manifested by the,Highier Edu6a-4 
tidn Facilities Act of 1963 and the Higher Educatipn^Act of 1965. Meanwhile", 
the leadership of the colleges atid universities theinselves had* become ifP- * 
•/^easingly sensitive: to the need ^or higher compensation; to retain Capable 
' l^^aculty members and to recruit new people into . academic positions. » . ' ^ 

>♦ Though support of h'i^her educa£ioji had heeti gathering steam since 1942; 
the effect; of new attitudes -and initiatives Ij^came apparent- around 1951-52» 
Beginning in- that year, faculty compensation (in constant dollars) increase^' 
at an average-^ate of 3.61 percent a year and continued at that rate until 
; around 1^69-70 when rapid inflation set in (table .2).^ But' even af4:er 1969- 
70, the efforts of the colleges and universities backed up by public concern' 
for the 'academic enterprise were sufficient to ^maintain constant -dollar^ , / 
compensation at nearly the 1969-70 level and to prevent inflation from ' / 
seriously eroding the gains of previous years* ^In^eed, much of .the. financial 
stress among institutions of higher education since 1969-70 has Ijefen due to 
the determined Bffort of colleges and tpiversftfes to^keep faculty compensa--^ 
^tion at least in pace with inflation and to avoid the kind of slippage that - 
had occurred in pie-war' inflationary periods. Maintaining^ faculty compensa- 
tion sloWftd institutional progress in othet respects. * % 

.The-basic trend in faculty salaries has been more closely linKedVo 
public attitudes about the valee of higher education than ta market demand 
as 'indicated by enrollments ^o^ to market] supply^Vs indicated by numbers of ^ . 
new'Ph.D.s and^'otli'er indicators. ^ The turning po{tnt hx the' rate ef growth of 
faculty compilation occurred around ^1942-43 precisely when- enrollments w^re. 
" declining at tl^^ onset of World War II. The. acceleration of this growth . 
^ around /i95l-52 -^incided exactly with an 'enrollmeiit trough following the de- 
parture\o£ the GIs and preceding the arrival of the pos,t-war ba^y .generation,. 
Moreover, there ha?^ been no^^drastic decline in faculty^ Compensation since 
yir 1969-70 des.pite a slotting 'of the growth'^in eni?ollment and a. rapidly increasing 
^ '^supply of persons qualified for college teaching. / - \ ' ' 

s * * • Comparative Trends in Compensation . « ^ , 

* - - . U ^ • ' ' ^ \ 

' I cThe next step in tha analysis was to compare progress in the Compensation 
'•''of f actjirty and staff in higher education* with that of other elements 6f the 
national labor force. For this purpose, admass of data on .earningi qfr^arious 
groups waB stssembled, and analyzed. '(See th^^final section of Chapter Ill^and' 
i*ppendix Bv)' These data were all expressed in current dollars. There ^as no 



need to adjust^Aem fc^t ppice level changes since all groups were 'faced with 
t^Z. ?°^^^ °^ ^^^^'^S- ^"'^g 8^°"Ps with whilih faculty, were^ compared ^ ' ■ 

. Civilian full-time employees. . "-^ - . 

Full- time employees In manufal^trtring ' ^ 

DoTftes'tic airlirie employees » . - " ' ^ 
Tel^hone and telegraph employees x * * ' ^ 

workers in tiuilding trades , printing ' ' '^^ <^ " 

^. i,""'^ades,\and trucking , * ^ ' . 

"Workers paid , the lega^l uttjiimum'wage -'v. ' ' . ' 

Executive/and 6upeyv,isory' eiiyployees 'of Wgotogompaniesl ' 
; ' '* ' / Employees' of the ^fede^l Government / ' ' ' '^1 ^ ' 

- ^ * State and local govenment employees'- \ » - - - 

N?^"Salaried professional practitioners /. ^ V - • ' * 

5''^"^?^ summarized in the foll^^ng "paragraphs. (For detailed 
aata/ see tables 7 to 11, ChaDter III.^ • • . ^ 
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tLr. ""f^ °^ Srowl^h of academic pay was substantially "lower ' ' 

^an that for almost all other occupational groups for which. Hata were available 
.^e exception was federal civilian employee's^ho^ared" e^en l^ss- welT. vSereas ' 
faculty pay increased during this period at the rate of 3.19 fercent a ^.ear " 
^ Vtn^7 A 0^^' ^^"P^ Increased by annual percentages averaging from' 

" lu alrutr] Percentage for all civilian full-time employees in.' 

'.aii occupations was 4.1?. ' • ■ t- j ■•■^^ . 

* 

1930-1952 . The relative progress of. academic pay was even less in this ' ^ 

sS^W 19Q4-1930. Academicpaywas^ncreasing a a ra e of , 

iSSses"r2 s^SII ' en-Jo3J^ng average, annua . ^ 

increases, of 2.5 ttS. 4.5 percen^-though- federal professional and^adminfatrative ^' 
employees, were gaining less rapidly, than academic porkers. ^:^e rltSflncr^Ise 
.?o"!?!rf' °!! for all civilian^ employees was 4.42 percent. In v:^of thllt 



IZI at'?^a^t;:e?^''^ '"^'^^"^^^ °' ^'^'^^^ was'widelyUnLJ'^ ^ 

'<i ' • 

1952^1961 / The situation changed abruptly' in this. peBiod>-vJt was the 
time of Sputnik, a new appreciation of science and learning 'as major in- 
gredieilts of national economic growth and power, and the dramatic Founda- 

^h»^ h^l ^ f ? ^""T^' ''^^ 'i-^e ^hen it was widely .recognized 

that higher education should be^. extended to a larger percentage of the relevant 

IT fir/' ^-^y boom would ^oo\ maferiaUzI 

in a horde of 18-year-olds ready ^forj^ollege. - Improvement hf acidemic salaries 
became a ma or national objective. Under these conditions /facSty .alarlE 
rose by 5.21 percent a yeat arid faculty compensation^ petSent a year . . " 

Cindicating the growing importance of fringe Supplements). \The. rates^ of in- ' 
crease for other groups ranged mostly from 2.75 percen^t to.5\25 percent, the 
figure for all civilian employees being 4.46 -percent. Only a few- .groups 
received raises larger than those in higher education, among thim l^te and " 

■ ■ ... 22 w ^. , - 



local government employees, lavyers, ptiysllians,' engineers, and members 
' oi. Cdngress.- Clearly^ academic people we):je near the head of this- pack in 
* A the *^anj:\ual tate of pay raises; ' ' 

* — 1961-1970, The; situation was mJ5jSje,(J;' but the gains in higher educa- ' 
L t Ion were ahead of th'og&'**^for workers It^^ most other occupations and indus-> 

^ tries> In this period,, the compeiisation -of academic , faculty and s^a'ff ^ 

^ * increased by 6.03 pref cent as compared with 5.23. percent for compensation 
tj£ all civilian full-time' employees* Tjie comparative growth of Compensa- 
^a.^o>ofe-j=*>;oJ:iQn in lii^her education 'was s.ota'ewhat. slower than in the preceding period 
but it. t:duld not be '^il^-fhat higher education^^wa? falling behind. ^ ^ 

. 1970-1975. The situation changed, drastically . The ratp of increase 
' in academic compensation was substantially below .that of jnost other groups. 
. *The aver agey annual IncrqaJfe in* compensation was 6. 01 'percent as compared 
with 8.07 percent fot all civilly fuil-tline empl^oyees — leaving a gap of '\ 
more than 2 perq^ntage pointer (S^ee' tabj^' 7) . However, the gap was some- 
what less for faculty compensation^ compared vith particular .occupational 
groups'' that are weighted toxs^ard wt^ite-collar work. For escample, the 
^ average 'annual increase in com]j>ensati'otu.xor* executives in large corporations 

,V was 7.10 to 7.67 percent; (table 8), fox civilian employees of .the Federal' 
^ Government 6.51 percent, tor city employees 7.38 percent, and for public 

school teachers 6.35 percent (table 9). On the basis||kf these and simitstir^ 
^ figures, one might conclude tHat between 1970 and 1973B'the average annual 

! ^' increase in faculty compensation, of ^.Ql percent compared with ^verag.e 

.^annual increases of roughly 7 to 8 percent for other groups, leaving a. 
gap ^of from 1 to 2 percentage points. ^ . ^ . 

^^c^ 1^75 . As is well, known, no improv^ent ^in the relative position 
'^of hlghe1^^edu^tion h^;^ o'ccurred in tfie past several years. Such data as - 
j^ife. available suggest that while faculty compensation .has b^en increasing 
^t th^ rate of^round 6.4 percent ^a year the compensatim of other groups 
. has continued to grow at the rate of 7 to 8 percent a year. A significantly 
* g§p remains^ - „ ' • ' ' ^ ' 

Conclusions . When all the periods are combined, and comparisons made 
foi:, t^he .^entire period 1904 to 1975, it becomes clear that the periods of 
\ ' r^%tive acadfemic^^rosperity during i952'~61 .^ind 1961-70 were not sufficient 
to offs^et the loss, of ground in thef-rless^ prosperous periods of 1904-36-, 



0 



the reader *s attention is called to tablje 11, however ^ which presents 
census 'ddta fox 1959-^969. Comparability is not perfect between the data • 
for the" two years and jihe ^pan of years* does not coincide exactly, with the - 
period under consideration, namely 1961-3|870. ' Nevertheless, theise data' 
must be considered and they indicate ^hat^taculty comj^ensatian did not quite 
k^ep pace with the general wage level. ^» . • ^ 
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1930-52, and 1970'-75; Over the nearly three-qudrters of a century from 1904, 
'faculty compensation i^crease^ on the average at the rate of' 3, 71 percfiht 
"a year, whereas comp^ensatlon of all civilian full-time employees, increased 
at the average rate of 4.'^9 pefcent, a^differ^nce of. about 1. percentage 
point a year. The .comparability of the data over such. a long period may 
be in question and conclusions^ about relative progress in* rates of pay must 
be accepted with caution. Howevel:,. in the most recent period since 1970, 
• which is of the greatest .interest , compensation in higHer education,^ though 
it has nearly kep^t^up vd.th the cost of living, Was clearly f^led to keep 
•pace With compensation in the rest of the economy* ^ Thege- conclusions are* 
generally Applicable to the compensation of academic administrators- as well 
as, of faculty. As indicated earlier, the trend .of administrative compensa- • 
tian tends 'to run parallel to that of faculty compensation. 



Comparatives Compiansafeion in 1976-77 



• In comparing the compensation of academic people with that of other 
groups of TOrke^s, the actual contemixorsxy situatrion is perhaps more . - 

signj.ficant than pasj: trends. How are faculty, administrators, and' general 
.service workers 'paid today relative to persons in other industries' and 

• occupations? There is a wealeH^jif-^data pertinent to this question. Ampng 
the sourt.es are stafclstdcs gathered by the Bureau of the. Census, the Bii- 

^ ^reau.of Labor Statistics, the National Science Foundation, 'an4. the Ameri-^ 
can Manaj^MTC;^ Association.- In some cases, these statistics must be ad- 
justed to make them comparable or ^ bring them up to da.te, tut there is 
no dearth 'of reliable information. However,'' their interpretation does ^ 
raise problems because of the difficulty of^ comp'a^ing job^ in higher edu- 
cation with those in other industries.* Nevertjieless, when corisidred in 
tfifeir Entirety, the data ^.ea^d to firm .conclusions. ^ ^ ' ' - , ^ 

4 . As compared witfi the rank and file of American workers, faculty 
^and administrators ift higher education are i^elatively highly paid. Their — 
^ * average annual compensation is in the range of $20,000' to $30,000, depend- 
- ing on the iiature'of their work and the length of their annual contracts. 
In contrast, the average coi^pensation of all civilian worker^ fs $13,300; 

• of public elementary and secondary teachers $12,800; and of all federal 
civilian -workers on the Civil Service General Schedule $16,700. (table 12). ^ ' 
Howevet, 1969 census data oii salaries of workers, presents a somewhat 

, . less favorable comparison* When women are excluded from tl^vsalary data, 
^ academic administrators are still near the top among pro£essi^al,'Occupations , 
faculty on calendar year contracts are in a relatively good^osition, but 
.faculty on- academic* year contracts are dqnsiderably below ^e average for 
. ^ all "pro>&&sionai , technical, and kindred \forkers\" (See table 13.) • 

. Data compiled by the Nati-orial Science Foundatio|f^ofr^salaries of 
engineers and scientists (tables 14 -and 1^5) show that the federal government 
and private business pay on the averag€^a quarter-more than four-year in- 
' * stitutions and a third more than two-year colleges — 'even when academic yeir 
. salaries ^re adjusted t6. a claendar year basis.. The NSF data indicate that 
the salaries of sj^tentists and engineers in higher e^uc/ation are roughly 
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<*okparab]e to those in state government and dn hospitals* • Comparison^ of ^ 
^ajninistiative salaries tend to confirm that hospital pay scales are roughly 
similar to those in higher, education (table 16);^ ' , ' 

I Salary comparisons of professional people enbloyed in business and of 
academic faculty on 11-12 months appointments shoUjc^that ^ the whole busines 
'pa^s more, the difference being especially marked In the Lower ranks' ' 
(tables 17 and 18) » Similar comparisons for profsbsioftal people employed in 
the federal goyernment and for academic faculty oi 11^12 months appointments 
show that the overall differenc'es are not great, pjit that* the federal govern 
ment pays, somewhat more in the lower and upper raiks and a bit less in the ^ 
middle ra;iks (table 17). It is noteworthy, that a cademic salaries in the'upp 
professional ranks for persona on llfi2' months ap )ointmetitg -begin to Overlap 
with tho^^a of important business executives in su)stantial companies ^ ^ 
Ctable 18dy. ' ' i \ ^ 

i • ' ■ * 

Facultiy* members on 9-10 months appointments ia^ 20, to 30 percent less 
thaV their Counterparts ia^hjo^iness who are elnployed th^ejyear around,', and 

in th^ifeder^ government 



10 to 20 percent less than t^ir opposite numbers 
(tables 17 4nd 18). - i»V^ 
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Administrators' salaries in higher education are^ fr9m half to' two- 
third|s of rte salaries of""thoj/e occupying compatable jobs in businesses of 
cale rtabljfe 19^. ' 1 - 



similar scale (tab]/e 19). 

i ■] ■ ^ ■ ' i - ' , ' 

Physi3dl plant workers in higher education aire paid wages that- are sat 
least 10 percent, lower than the wages paid tq, comparable workers in business 
(table 20) . • , ' ' ' i 

The cor elusion from 'these findings is that faculty salaries- for 11-12 
months appointees, though on" the whole considera(bly lower than, thojse in,, 
business anm p^haps^ a bit lower than' those in the ^deral ^vernment , are 
relatively goodV The disparities are not shockingly great. The position 
of the majority of faculty who are on 9-10 months api^intmerits however , ^s 
not so favorable. If they aiee*n:egarded as year-round, workers wh'o hagpen to 
paid on an archaic 9-10 months basis , they^re clearly- underpaid as 
ompared to persons doing compara^tte' work J^i the federal government and in , 
business. On th'e other hand, if they are regarded as part-time employees, 
th^ their rate of pay*jnay be construed to be ^boiit 'as good as that of 
^colleagues wjio are on 11-12 months appointmen1:s. The salaries ;,ot admini- 
tr^tors jln hi^er education are drastically lower than those injbusiness 
ven for comparable jdbs^n organizations of Similar si^e; and the wages of 
hyslcal plant workers in highe^ educati'on §rfe about 10 percent ]|owerJ:han 
hose for comparable emplo/ees in business. 

j^on-monetary Benefits and Outride Earnings 

K Before reaching conclusions dboiit relative earnings in highe^ educa- 
tion and those in other- industries , non-monetary benefits and outside / 
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earnings must be taken into^ account* Thfese are mpdeat for most adademlQ 
administratofl^ a^^ g^eaeral service ^employees, significant for faculty on 
11-12 months contract, arid substantial for faculty on S^-^IQ months' contracts..^ 

Among the nqif-monet^ry benefits are the following (those marked with, an ' 
asterisk are" o^ten available to admipisttaiors ahd general *serviee workers 
as well as to faculty): / ' r ^ < ^ 

*Tuitton remission \for faculty numbers and their families ' 

*Access to sports f^ilitjes Itfch as golf courses, tennis 
• courts ,'^gymnasitA)^ ' . ' ' ^ . 

— - <- * *Substd^.zed housing ' 

Tenure; J,. ' • W \ ' 

X Substant^l fiUdom and llexibilit^n the use of ^ time ^ ^T' 

Long vacations ' > - ' / ' 

¥ ' . ^ - / ^ . J \, 

Subsidized sabbatical leavesp^ 
• , Membership in a colle'gial academic community and in the 



Qompany of -scholars.. 



Many, other minor benefits could' be mentioned. %ie^e b^efits^^re widely but 
by no' means ^iversally available.* Moreover, 4^h^ aire-^^aiued differently \)y- 
different people. But almost certainly they' are^ o1^-s1^fficient value to most 
acad^ndc people to bff set some part ^ any ^gapnbetweftn their, pay aud thS pay 

•of persons ^n other occupations. In addition to these non-monetary benefits^ 
faculty members usually have the^^portunity - for oiitside earnings, noi^Aly 
af ter hoflrs or during vacations, even in regular worJcing time (thou^^ ' 

~^or^ 4d5^^nistrators an^ general service worl^rs this opportunity, is muclT^ore^ 
restricteSy. The main sources of these outside earnings 'are suifimer or p)art- 
time teaching, consulting, research^ prlvatsfepracliee^fees, royalties. fr.to 
inventions, royalties from writing, sale of worksof artj lecture fees, and 
miscellaneous ^t^oixllghting. " According to o^ie study, (Dunltom '^ind Others ^ 
1963, pp. 145-49) outside incomers earned by 74 percent 'of faculty' memh^ers 
oh *academlc-=-yeat appointments arid by 51 percent ^of thos^ on csilendaif year 
appointments. ^ la the aggregate, outside-^earnings amount to^l9l percent of 
base salaries for those on 9-10 months appointments and 11 percent for thj>se 
on 11-12 months^ appointments. A'recent study ■(^add,^*1978, p. 17), In which * 
no distinction was^ made between academic ye^f and* calendar year appointees ,^ ' 
reported that"^3 pertejit of faculty receive spme outside eaimings,' aW<,that 
the amount averaged 15, percent of base sa/lary.. Outside 'earnings arelrfo't' 



defers ^o four-year institutions only . ^ . 
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distri||itdd equiiably among all , the ranks or amon^xall s^he diffej^linesV 
but. In tQtaX they are substantial and go a Ipng wayN:^. off set disparities 
between afcademic 'people and* their counterparts in other virieyard^V' n 

. • ' Hfie augmentation of, compensation by subs^iantial non-monetary bene- / 
fits And outside income places fa»cjilty in a strong pos^ition relative to"' * ' 
•comparable :^Vorkers in ^.d^her industries. Faculty on 11-12' montha. appoint- \ 
ments may be"iet,ter off than tiheit counterparts in business and gbvern- » 
ment when non-iadneta^y benefits and "outside earnings averaging 11 pei^nt 
of base splalry are taken into acdount^ Similarly, the overall position of 
faculty on '9-10>dnth8^ appointments may be comparatively good when the \ 
.non-qonetary advantages and. outside earnings Averaging 19 percent of base \ 
selary are conaidered. Another indication that faculty remuneration may ' 
be not too^far out of -l^e^is theVotable absence oj^ any rush to l^ave the 
profession or amy shortage 'of ybuflg people who are willing to enter when 
Job3 can be fpund. ^W>v^ must^ be- remembered, the. position of admini- 
strators and general service workers is, not signif icaritly improved by the 
inclusi6n of non-monetarjfe. benefits and/ outside Income. * ' " ' 

* * ' = ' * " 

. ' Future^ Policy: , Faculty Compensation . . 

History has bh^. th'at the^ievel of; f a<;ulty compensation has not 
been, determined, solely by theVspdntaneo,us^ forces of the^market , . but' has • 
been heavily liif luenq^'<r byNianscieifs public attitudes and conscious policy 
toward highefs^ducation. .This was dempjistrated bjr the deliberate effort 
tp raise ^faculw compensation iiii^t^d early l^SOs. At that-^time^ there was 
a wave of publiV^Pe^ognitipn tbaS.highfer education is a critical ingredi- - 
ent^oT societal welfare and progress.,and widespread realization that com-' \ , 
pensation Vas tdo low to^^^tttactj to/tha p£t>fession people of appropriate 
^talents. The result was a' determln^d'^effprt by those supplying the' funds , 
i^to higher educatjion and by the leaders* of the institutions to make faculty ' . 
cdmpensation c;^etitive .wit^uthat of talented people in other industries 
and\iccupatia;ls.'" This effq^rt^ succeeded *and by the late 1960s the position 
of fab^ty (ii^cluding salaries , ^fringe 'b^nejfits , non-monetary benefits, and ^ 
outside income) Vas almost certainly equ^l pr superior to that of persons 
in comparableVjobs elsewhere; 'not surprisingly, an abundant supply of capable 
people,!cam_6 deeding , entry to the academld profession;^ it about that time, " 
.^how^er, pul?lic^,attitudes towttxd higher education changed. Student unrest, 
, rising cc«t^, coug^jStion-in. the .job marketf fo^ graduates , tjie shift of public 
attention towaxd competi»g;'p^:iotlties^ a^nd need to con.trol* inflation all • 
contributed Cb this disenchantment. Under these conditions, the institutions 
faced a gradual petsistent financial squeeze and faculty compensation 
b ^l^-^ l^^y to los^ ground. as coinpared with the^pay of workers in.other 
ixiW^^s and QccupatMons* * Nevertheless^, 'colleges .and universities almost 
unifprmly\bontlnued^o place high priority on faculty comp^ensation, often 
at the sad^flfce qrf plants maintenance, student" services, new program^, fl- 
n^i^a]Aresenj6V» ^nd' g.ene*ral institutipnal advancemeiat. As a resultl faculty 
cc^ensktion .^Ji^^ whole mfeMOy kept pace with inflation even it did npt 
8tsy "Bbxe^V (ff th|^ Wages and^^salaries of other groups who received pro^^c- - 
tiyityj incases ln.:kddition tOt cost of living * increases. Thi^^ecord is\in 
sharp ^ontrast tji>, that before Wdrld.War-II when episodes of inflation were^ 
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uniformly accompanied by sharp declines in the 'Veal-' earfiings of ^culty 

afte'r^^iillowance for increases in the j^rice level. In ^ spite of great 

efforts, however, faculty have been slowly losing ground in recent years 
relative to other groups — though the relative economic position of faculty 
tbday is still relatively V^od. 

The critical policy question is: What should be done in the years 
ahead* about faculty compensation? Or, to^phrase it differently, what trend 
of compensation will be in 'the broad public interest? This question is posed 
at a time when the market for faculty is decidedly weak^ On the supply side, 
the number of perso'ns qualified for the academic professionals large' relative 
to the maifket and great? nXimbers of newly-minted Ph^D^s are being turned out ^ 
each year. On the demand side, the enrollment outlook''^ least through the 
1980s ^s uncertain and public ' attitudes tbward higher education i thotigh not ^ 
antagonistic are less than enthusiastic. * I 

\ * There ^e three ^plausible policy options : 

,1. To continue the present trend. Faculty compensation would 
' nearly keep pace with the cost of living but would increase at a 
slower rate than average compensation in the rWt of the economy. 

2. To Increase the rate of growth of, faculty compensation to 
^^eep pace witlj- earnings in the rest of the economy. This would 
call for average annual increases of perhap's 7 to 8 percent" a year 
as x:ompared with recent increases averaging just above 6 percent a 





3. \To low^j(^the priority now attached to faculty compensation 
in favor of other priorities ' (either inside or outside higher ^ . 
education) .\ The rate of growth of faculty compensation could then 
be slowed up\o take'^advantage of^-the undoub'ped market weakness of 
the academic prc^fessio^. In this scenario, faculty compensation 
(in constant dollsars) would almost^ certainly ^11 absolutely as 
welP^is relativel3^* - \ 

Cl^rly, the teinptati^ fpr institutions to adopt the third option 
ery great and could becopie gyeatfet if^ the financial squeeze should ' 
worsVn. From the point of vi^w of those who Supply the finances, the 
temptation is als^great\to fot^e 'Salaries down by withholding the monfey 
to pay\he salarlfes^ Indefed itv would he possible, in the short run at . 
leasts tV "so lve'^ the^^financial' pfeoblems of higher education simply by 
slowing uj^ the rate or\ growth of -faculty compensation for example by 
placing freeze pn faculty salariesv or even by imposing cuts^ Under the 
circumstaiuies'^ it is remarkable that \hi8 temptation has been resisted. 
One must asK tl;ie question, not why has\f acuity^ compensation failed to keep 
pace with pay. i^ other industries and b6^upations, but why ha's faculty 
compensation fared so Veil in view of its^past history and in vi^w of the 
present .weak market sicViation? 
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There are many r-easons for the Wrprisingly strong performance of 
faculty ^tomgens^t ion. One is that the public disenchantment vith higher 
education has been less profound than often alleged. Many studies show 
that both students and alumni overwhelmingly indicate satisfaction with, 
their college experience and that a vast majority of parents want their _ 
sons and daughters to attehd c'allege (Bowen, 1977, pp. 226-35). .Other 
reasons for the strength of fiaculty compensation are: a general wish to 
be fa^sith a profession th^ has happened to run into- a weak bargain- 
ing positibn, the desir^ to avoid undepnining faculty morale*, apd the 
hope of forestalling collective bargaining, the pressure to raise the \' 
pay of minorities 4nd women also has had a part in keeping average *^om- 
pensatipn up. " ' .ii^ 



But more imjJortant than these factors has been the belief both on 
and off the campus, that the improvement in rerative compensation during 
the 1950s and 1960s lhad resulted overall in the at^ac^ion and retention 
of thousands of capable and well-trained .people, that thesB^4iard-^on 
gains had^been in the broad public interest, and that thqse gainsshould 
not be sacrificed ^PBhort-run 'financial expediency. It has been^^^Tong- 
ly suspected that with the recent deterioration in the relative economic ^ 
position of faculty, many of the most able people would eventually slip 
away together calling^^ that the academic profession woul^ attract sub- 
stantially ^ fewer capable yo,ung people, and that the quality *of the .pro- 
fession and of the institut^ions they serve would gradually 'decline. 



It .is often aijgued- that higher^ education does not need to be con- 
cerned about keeping compeiis'ation up^ to levels of Comparable posit ions% in 
other industries b^ause highei^? education is entering the "steady state'* 
when it will not need to hire many faculty members — especially^ since the 

.present faculty lack easy mobility. liiis argument is far from conclusive. " 
In the first place, it is not necessarily 'true that higher ed^acation is 

'entering the steady state. As I often point out, enrollments could rise ^ 
in the ne:jt couple of decades. /The size of future enrollmeijts will depend, 
as they have in the past, on the kinds of higher education off ered and on 
the terms on which it is made available, not merely on demographic trends;. 
Also it is not true that faculty i^jembers lack* mobility. Virtually 'all of 
them in professional fields can readily move to othar. industries, and many 
in the natural sciences, economics, psychology ^ and other social sciences 
are capable of changing careers and often do. Moreover, even' t^ose in the 
humanities can shift careers, and it would be a ^od thing for the country 
if more of them found their way into business,' journalism^ and government, 
where they could represent a uew ai^much-needed outlook. 

But even if one asstames that the steady state £s likely and that 
faculty are not very-jnobile, the academic community will still need to 
recfruit many new people "in. the next several decades. . Nearly%30 percent 
\pf all faculty are over 50 years of age.(Bayer^ 1973, p. 27; Dunham "^and . 
^thers, 1966, p. 59). Allotting for mortality, some early retirement, and 
Qe shifting to other occupations, at least a third of all 'faculty wilX- 
ive to be Replaced within the next 15^ to 20 ye^ars — even assuming that the 
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normal retirement age' is raised. Nearly 60 percent of ,the present faculty 
are over 46 years of age. Again allowing for mortality, early retirement, 
and mobility, at least two-thirds of the faculty will liave to be replaced 
in the neit 25 to 30 years. Should faculty compensation, fail^ significantly > 
then the number of faculty retiring early and shifting to other occupations 
would ie greater and the problem x>f securing competent people would be . . 
compounded. If there is enrollment growth, as is possible in the 1980s, 
and likely in the 1990s,* the recruitment problem »will be still further com- 
plicated. No one doubts that all available faculty positions could be c, 
filled at lower relative compensation than now obtains, but they probably 
could not be filled with people at .the level of competence of those recently 
recruited. In my judgment, the third option, that of drastically lowering 
the compensation of faculty relative to that -in other industries and occu- 
pations, is almost surely n^ in the public interest. ^ 

The first option, namely, to^allow the present trend to continue, is 
one of slow deterioration rather than sharp cuts'. Faculty^ compensation has 
.been increasing at the rate <J€s?bout 6.0 percent a. year ^ whereas the com*- 
pensation of various other occupational groups has been growing at the rate 
of about 7 to 8 percent a year. The difference,^which represents the rate 
of deterioration f oj: f acu lty% is about l\ to 2 percentage points a year. Over 
a decade effect would be sub's tanti^l\ and over two decades it would be 
catastropl^p^. It would eventually put facUlty back in the weak position 
they experienced just before World-War II. Slow deterioration would of • 
course be preferable to drastic cutting, but it 'is not a recommended solution 
for the long run. 

This leaves only the second option which is to raise the annual rate 
pf faculty compensation so that it approaches or snatches the a\rerige rate 
lor workers in other industries and occupations^ * To achieve this abjective 
higher education would either need more money or ^t woulS have to achieve 
cc^t-*cutting Improvements in efficiency. . • ^ • • . 

There are undoubtedly opportunities for improvements in efficiency, 
that is, for cost-cutting without unduly 4mt)airing outcomes, but- these 
opportunities are not . as great as is .of ten" alleged by critics of higher 
education. The higher educational communtty^has already achieved consider- ; 
able budgetary tightening under the pressure of the financial squeeze of the 
past eight or nin^^years » Among the^results o!^t>his tightening have been 
undermaititenance of plant j^nd some reduction iii^uality* of services . ^ut 

■ economies such as these can be- instituted only once. For example, if The 
standard of building maintenance, the quality of the food service,, the rate 
of library acquisition^, or the ratio of faculty "to students, are cut ij^ 
1978, these savings mJay be continued from year to year, but additioM^^,av- 
ings will require new cuts in 1979^ again in 19§0*,* etc. As the cu^Elhs^^goes 

'on, to find new objects of economy becomes harder- and harder. Meanwhile, * 
the need to economize would reduce the ability to undertake innovation and 
institutional development in response to changing conditions. Thus, while 
one may freely concede ^that substantial economies- are possible, it is dpilbt- 
ful that they could be sufficient to ^dd increases to faculty compensation 
pf the order jof 1 to 2 percent a year,^year after. year. 
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If the rate of increase in faculty compensation continues to lag 
behind pay raises in other ocqupatiofls,^ the position of higher education 
will deteriorate. As has been shown, the current relative position of 
faculty even after several years of failing to keep pace with other occu- ^ 
pations is not bad. But if the disparity of 1 to 2 percentage points in / 
annual rate of increase continues (6 percAit for faculty vs 7 to 8 percent 
for qther occupations) , in ten years faculty compensation would be 9 to- 
18 percent below. that of other occupations atiS In twenty years 18 to 33 
percent below. At some- point fairly soon the present disparity shoulci he> 
corrected. To do s^q would require an increased flow of funds iii^ higher ^ 
''education. Potential improvements' in efficiency are unlikely to bridge 
the gap withqut socially unacceptable impairment of quality. ^The cot^rect 
rp.olicy for the nation, in my judgment, is to deal with the compensation 
\ problem over a period of years. For example, the gaif in average tonual 
increases might be halved in 3 years* and eliminated in 5 yearl. This 
time-table would eventually bring about ^parity Iji rates of growth but 
relative levels of /compensation would be considerably less favorable for 
• faculty than at present. / ^ 

Perhaps a word is in order about non-imsmetary income and outside 
earnings of faculty. If growth In faculty cdmpensatibn coixl'd be kept 
closer' tfo parity with the rest of the labor force ,^ many oi^the privileges ^ 
and perquisites, might be curtailed. Many of^them were id^stituted at a 
• time whert faculty were grossly underpaid. But as we a/e'now again moving 
away from parity, the justification for these varioiS^tems of non-monetary 
income 'increases apace. The same holds for outside. earnings But the case 
for outs^ide earnings on a fairly generous basis is/even stronger. The 
opportttnity to -earn outside income encourages'' facidty members to take part 
r In the affairs of the world; to gain practical es^erience in their profes- 
sional^ fields, and to become proficient in theii/ disciplines. This oppor- 
tunity also offers a special incentive to ambitious persons because it pro- 
vides the chance within the academic profBSsiqh to earn sybstantlal amounts 
and ev6n in some ^ases to get rich. ' In other words, it removes the ceiling 
on earnings that are possible' within the academic world, and thus streng- 
thens Incentives for the adventurous and %naginative people to enter the,^ 
^ profession. Moreover, outside work is an antidote to the boredom that af- ' 
flicts many faculty people in mid-career. ' There are pf course disadvan- 
^ tages in the opportunity for outside' earnings • Some faculty nfeglgct their 
academic duties, some Ipse their Royalty to their institution, some, misuse ♦ 
their status ^s academic p^ple when operating in the public arena. But 
-(on the whole, the opportunity for outside earningS^is socially advantageous. 
-/Tt tends to narrow the gap between academic compensation and earnings in* 
other occupations in a way that is mainly constructive? , . 

^ * ' ' ' -Compensation of Administra'tors and 

General Service Workers 

* J The' earning%< of academic admiriist^tors are reasonably coiparSble with 
those of adiQlnlstrators in hospi^tals and government (table 16) but far telow 
those of Business^ executives In comprarable, jobs withip organizations of ' , 



similar size (table'U9). Fbr instance, the earnings of presidents or 
chancellors of colleges and universities are less than half those of 
chief executive ofiy.cers in private business; the salaijies of admissions 
s^nd development officers — the ''gales'* ^executives of higher education — are 
far below those of sales managers ip industry, and so on. down the whole 
roster of ' administrative officers. I see no reason to believe tkat the 
administration 'of a college or university is any less difficult- or entails ^ 
any less responsibility than the management of a company of 'similar si2;e. 
Under the^ circumstances, the quest iolis must be posed: Would colleges 
and universities be^more successful ov^r a period of time if they paid 
Tiigher salaries t^ their admins trators 7 »^urd they attract and hold more 
capable and better prepared ,people? Would these' people perform with 
greater energy and dedication? Would ^he higher costs be returned 'in 
greater efficiency and in greater ihcome?~ One may of course argue that 
higher education attracts Inany. very capable and dedicated administrators 
at existing salary levels. ^ One may suspect also that higher salaries for 
administrators might merely attract people who are interested in money and 
lacking dn dedication. However, my opinion is that on balance a gradual 
up-grading of administrative salaries, on a highly selective. basis, would 
be sound policy for higher education. 

On the basis of limited data, I found that the wages and salaries 
of 'general service workers probably average-' around 10 percent *below those 
for comparable jobs iti private business (table 20). Some or all ;3f this 
differential may be "justified liy relatively pleasant working Conditions 
and steady employment in colleges and universities.-^ 

*^ . * — 

* Conclusion * . ^ ^ 

' The dominant it'^ of cost in institutions of higher education is the 
comperisation of faculty and staff *^ ' Facility compensation (including non- 
monetary income and outside earnings) , relBtive to earnings in other occu- 
pations and industries, is reasonably good as of 1976-77. Administrative 
compensation is probably comparable to that in govemtnent or hospitals but 
far less thaa that^in business/ the cotiipensation of general service workers 
is probably on the^whole lower in higher education than in other parts of 
the economy.' Faculty and administrative ^compens^ation is slipping relative 
to trendy in other industries and occupations. The slow relative attrition 
of pompentfatibn* in higher education threatens to impair* its future sound- ^ 
nesrs. Policies aire needed to bring about reasonable parity between the 
rates of growth in compens^ation rin higher education' and in, other occupations 
and industries. ' 



In some cases, hoWevfer, colleges and universities are forced to pay 
union scales* despite their offering mpre steady employment than is 'avail- 
able elsewhere. ' - 



'Currently the salary ^oals of^iabst institutions are (1> to keep up 
with other academic institutions, and (2) to keep pace with the cost of 
living. These goal^re npt Sde^qu^i'te for the future soundness of American ' 
higher education. Instead;^ the goal shbuld be' to keep p^ce with the growth 
of compensation in the economy generally. Institutions Sand those who ^ 
control their financial support should endeavor to relate ^their salary in- 
creases to those prevailing' in the>ecoriomy-at-largev not mei^ly to those 
of other colleges or universities br to the cost of living. 





CHAPTER III 



( 



ACADEMIC PAY: THE HISTORICAL RECORD 



-V This section revle\^s the history of faculty salaries and compen- 
sation over the period from 1903-4 to 1976-77^ Such a* review Is of In- 
trinsic Interest as a record of the way faculty members have been com^ 
pensated; It also permd^ts a consideration of the effects ''df Inflation • ^ 
upon faculty compensation, a topic of special relevant^ to salary pqllcy 
now^ and In the near future. ' ' • . * 

Before launching Into this review, It will be necessary to observe 
a standard ritual In the study o£- higher education, n|jnely to warn 
readers o^ the shortcomings of aval-lable data* In the^ case^f data on 
longr;f:erffl trends in faculty compensation, reliability is in question 
because chere are no continuous hxv^ consistent series extending over 
long pei^lods of time. The Series for earlier years cover only land- 
grant iiistltutlons, ^d tlfe series for later years — ^though covering many ' - 
types 6f colleges and universities-rare based 'upon fluctuating litimbfers of 
reporting institutions.^ In addition to these/ tefchnical problems; there 
are formidable definitional ^amblguitiets inhetiient in the nature pf faculty 
employment. These ambiguities derive from academfc-year vs. calendar- , . 
year contracts, supplemental pay for overloads ai^d for summer teachitig, 
contributed service, part-time work^ a miiltitude of fringe benefits and 
perquisites, outside earnings, variations in the r^ge of qualifications 
and duties associated with the -term '"faculty and standards for admission 
tJ}- the several faculty ranks differing over time ancl^among institutions. ' 

The shbrtcomlngs of the data are 'fii no .sense due to professional 
inadequacies of the people who have assembled them. Otit standingly capable 
people have been lnvoJ.ved— -notably in, the U. S. Office of Education^ the 
National Education Association, and the Ametican Association of University* 
Professor^' The shortcomings are due primarily to |:he intractability of 
the sjibjeA. 

, " Fadulty , ' ' 



• Having uttered these disclaiipers, I can present figure 1 which displays 
estimates of average annual* faculty,- salaries and cjompensation over' the 
period 19P3-04 to '1976-7.7. The tiatr refer to" full-time facxaty employed ' 
for the standard academic .yeaif .of nine months* They are presented in both' 
current and, constant ^(1967) dollars. The convers*ion to constant dollars 
was accomplished using ,th% Consumer Price Index of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The sources » definitions, and procedures involved in * 
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Figure 1. - Average Faculty Salaries and Compensation, All Ranks and All Institutions of • 
» ' Higher Education, 1903-04 through 1976-77 
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compiling the estimates, and the numerical data ^s well, are presented 
in Appendix A, table A. , ' 

' • ' ^ • * r 

The data shawn in figure 1 are of cours^ highly aggregate^. y They 
include , faculty in all types of institutJ.ons, from all parts of the 
country, and of all ranks, it is .possible .that \^idely divergent ,tj:^nds 
might- be concealed beneath these all-embjracing statistics. Close exami-^- 
nation, however, reveals a remarkable similarity of trends. ^ As illus- 
trated in tables B ^nd C of Appendix A, trends in faculty salaries o^ , 
compensation are monotonously alike regardless of type of institutioa, 
geographic area, *f acuity rank, or source of data. One can infer from » 
these tables that the relative compjensation levels among differepj:. types 
of institutions, different geographic areas, and different faculty ranks ' 
are remarkably stable over long periods of time. There are minor diver- 
gences to be suire^ but the overall structure of faculty compensa^pLon tinds \; 
to be Jairly' constant However, it should be observed that>changes occur "4 
.from time to fime in the criteria for appointment or promotion to the ; 
several ranks. For eixariple, in thfe past several decades, there have been ^ 
variations in the eddcational and^ eJaieriential requirements for appoint:^^ 
ment to the *ranks on^ instructor and ae^fstant prc^essor and variatiops in 
the length of time aryd experience required for appointiuent or promotid^ to , 
associate professor o\ professor. But the> relative compensation in the ^ 
several ranks has remained reniatkable steady.^ * ' , 

As shown in figure 1, 4uring the twentieth centux^ average faculty 
compensation in current dollars has grown at a fantastic rate* In'197'6- 
77 it was fifteen times what it wa^ in 1903-04. In some. recent years, the * ^ 
aiMiual increments in- cyrrgnt-dollar compensation were almost as large as 
total annuaJL compensation around' the tutn of the" century.. But the data as 
expressed in constant dollar^ show a much less spectacular rate (ft growth. . 
Average compensation in 1976-77 was only about two-and-a-th'ird times that ^ 
in 1903-04., Moreover, the long period fiSbm 1903-04 toU976-77 was not an ' 
era of steady .annilal 'growth. Tjiere were major fluctuations in the rate of 
^growth including some periods of absolute decline in current-dollar or^ 
constant-dollar compensation or both, ^ese fluctuations were associated " 
wi€h wars,' depression, inflation, volatile enrollments^ and changes in public 
attitudes toward higher educatiro? * * • 

f ' ' Administrators ' ' ' • * x • , • 

The remuneration of admini*stra]tive officials in colleges and universities 
moves trough ly, but not exactly, parallel to that for fatiulty,, Faculty membefts 
often Relieve that administrative compensation ten^s to outrun faculty , 
compensation. That may have been true at particular times or places" but has 

T 




^On-the general stability of fhe_jw^e 'structure , *&efe Thurow (1975)' 
98-113. 
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not been genially so ovjer expended periods', v 

Table 3 compares the median salaries of presidents and deans with 
tho&^ of -faculty members over the years 1903-04 to" 1961-62 • .The table 
refers to 52 land-grant institutions. The lower Half of the table shows 
the average .annual percentage inci^eases over specif ied periods . In some 
periods, there>were sizeable differences in. rates of Increase for the 
several groups. Some forged ahead in some periods and Ipst ground in 
.Others • Over the entire 57 years, however, all groups gained at aboct 
the same average annual rate except for deans whose salarJ.es ^se some- 
what ^more wpidly than the salaries of either presidents or faculty 
members • • * 

■ \ ' xy " ' 

Some of the detail in table 3 ife interesting. For example, the 
, Great Depression (1929-30 to 193'9-40) apparently affected presidents 
later than deans and faculty. In some periods, the rate of salary in-r 
crease was greater for presidents' and deans and for high--ranking faculty 
than for low-ranking faculty; for example, 1921-22 to 1929-30 or 1934-35 
to 1939-40. In another period, 19^39r40 to 1951-52, low-ranking faculty 
gained more rapidly thaji hi^h-ranlcinV^^^cult^ and administrators. . 

Table 4 makes a similar^^omp^fison for a large sample of institu- - 
•tions based on data- of the National Education AssociatioitN covering the 
years 1959-60^ to. 1973-74. Despite differences from year to year, the 
t overall rates o* increase were identical for administrators and faculty. 
In general, it .appears that long-term' trends in compensation for admin- 
strafiors tend to run parallel to those for faculty ^but with temporary ^ 
deviations. ^ 

^ General Service Wo^rkers • 

.Data on the compensation of general * service workers ^e scarce. Yet 
these people — technicians, secretaries, clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics, 



1 * ^ V 

^ The^data on admitiistrative compensation are not as complete as--those 

for facultyvpay, but they are adequate to support general "conclusions. ' There 
ar6 four major sources: data oh salaries of presidents and deans in 52 land-^ 
grant institutions covering the period 1903-04 to 1961-62 (Bokelman and others 
1962; Ruml and-Tickton, 1955; Tickton, 1961); survey^of the National Educa- 
tion Association covering the period 1959-73; surveys of the College and 
University Personnel Association (CUPA) over the period 1967 to 1976i and 
.surveys of the Department "of HEW* in the Federal Government covering merperlod 
from 1957-58 to the present. In recent • years, federal data Have becom& much 
more complete in coverage, in d^il, and in reliability.' In 1976-77^ CUPA 
began using data from the Federal Government rather than collecting its own. ' 



Table 3. — Median Salaries of Presidents, Deans, ar>d Faculty Members 
in 52 Land-Grant Ihstitutions, ^ 
"Selected Years, 1903-04 to 1961-62 \ 







Deans 


X^X W C 0 0 ^ w 


Associate 
Professors 


. . Asslsteint 














• 






1903-04f 


.$ 3.7 


. 


$ i.8 


■ $ 


1.4 


$ 1.3 


$ 0,9 ^ 


1912-13 V 


5.0* 


$ 2.6 


2.2 




1:7 


l'.5 


^ 1.1 


1921-22 


'7.5 


4 4 






2.8 




18^^ 
x« 0 


1929-30 - 


11.0 . 




A C 


# • 


3.3 


0 0 


2*1 


1934-35' _J-->" 




/i 7* 
H« / 


:^ J« 0 


f 


2.9 


0 /• 


1 D 


1939-40 


10.1 








'3.3 


2« 0 


1. 9 


1951-52 

> 


16. A. ' 


6 7 






5.5 


A £ 


3. 7 


1960-61 - . 


21.p 




1U« 0 




8.1 


6^7 


• Co 
> 5.3 


Average anniial percentage changes: 




✓ 










1903-04 to 1912-13- . 


3.4% 




2.4% 




1.6% 


' 1. 7% 


2. 7% 


1912-13 to 1921-22 


4.6 


5.8%"^ 


4.7 


* 


5.-8 




5.0 


1921-22 to 1-929-30,^ t 




2.5 


3.8 




2.5 


2.5 


' 2.1 


l<mt^3Q to im-35 ' ' ^ , 


O.O 


. -2.4 


-3.3 




-2.8 


-2.8' 


-3.0 

✓ ^ 


1934-35 to 1939-40 " 


-f.6 


3.0 


2.4 . 




- 2.4 ., 


' . " 1.2~ 


.. . '1.8' 


1939-40 to 1951-52 


• 4.1 


- 4.1 


4.2 




4.5 /. 


. 4.8 


^ 5".4 


1951-52 to 1960-61 . / / 


2.8 


5.7'' 


4.9 




■4^3 \ 


4.3 


4.3 


1903-04* fco 1960-61 

i > 


.3.3^ 


3.6^ 


. 3.2 




*3.1» 


3.0 


. S.2 



SOURCE: Bokelman and others, J.962, pp. 4-§. , 

1 ' • * ^ ^ 

. Estimated on the basis, of data in Ticktoa, 1961, p^. 16-20. 



'1912-13 to 1960-61. 



Table.' 4. —Salaries o|. Administrative Officers and FacSulty^MemberSj 



-year Colleges and Universities, 
aiennlauy 19&9-60 to '1973-74 



■ V 



Administrative ^positions : 
unweighted average b*f 
median salaries ^ 



Faculty members 

all rank^L. 
median sals 



Les 



Dollar amounts (thousands) 
1959-60' . 

1961-62 ^ - 

1963-64 - . ' 

1965-66 
1967-68 
1969-70 
1971-72 
1973-74 



$ 8.9 

IQ.O 

il!o 

I 

12.3 
13,9 
15.9 

1777 ( 



19.,, 



,0 



Average £^nual percentage changes: 
1959-60 to 1963-64 - 5.5% 



1963-64 to 1967-68 
1967-68 to 1973-74 



1959-'60 to 1973-74 



6.2 
5.4. 
5.6 



\ r 




9.1* 



10.2 
11.7 
12.9 
14.4 



5.0% ^ 



5.8 



5.8 



5.6 



VSOURCE: National Education Asspciation. See U.S. Depar^fment 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center -for Education Sta- 
tistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1976, p. 103'. 

1 • • ' 

Includes the following positions : president, vice-president, 

dean bf the college, dean of students, dean of men, dean of women, dean ^ 

of admissions, registrar, business manager, chief .librarian, director-of 

public .relations, an^ director of athletdcsr- ' ' 
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irvice workers, and many others — together' 
entire work force and as much as , 



rity IguardSf groundsmen, fo^od 
7>accdunt for perhaps '40^ percent of 

^20 p^centV>f the t\)tal budget in institutions of higher education It is 
sometMies asserted — without much' 4at3iX'-that^ in the past these^ groups have 
received lowXwages and salaries relatwe to comparable workers in industries 
outsideVhigJiieV education. Colleges an<k upive^^ities , so.it is said, h^ve 
been ablJe to ttade on pleasant surrounorngs, steady work, vacations, and 
the likeV Moreover, so it is argued\ institutions of higher education Ifeve 
had a ca^iiive ikbor force in the form of^pouses of faculty members and 

"^tudents^ Xlti^'reWnt years, howevet, with\tli^e fncreasii^g mobility of workers 
and with tlie spreW of collective b a?: ga inking > it is probable that wages and - 
salaries torv the se^ workers have been rising relative to ^the^ compensation of 
faculty members an*(i administrators . 

The Association^ of Physical Plant AdnCLnistrators of Universities and ^ 
Colleges has for -several years been collecting data o^ annual wages and 
salarfes paid to physical plant employees. Because of $u^>stantd^l \increases 
in the number on institutions reporting over the years, thes^-^ata^ar^ not 
ideal for comparisons d^er time. Nevertheless, because of the paucK^of__ 
information on the^ subje'ct , they are summarized in table 5. ,They show that 7 
on the average tJieXs^ari^fefc^^f administrative and professional- workers in- . 
creased between 1969*^70 t6^19^^45!:2^^t the annual rate of S.O'^^'percent snd 
^general service worker s^t "^a* rate or5^3=::gegcent. These percent ajges compare ,^ 
with increases in average faculty salaries of 5*.4, percent av^r over the 
same period (Appendix A, ^tal^le^A)'. .Moreover, the increases^ere considerably 
less for the lower-paid general service employees than ^or the higher-paid 
ones. These data do not bear out the hypothesis that the compensation pt 
non-academic employees' hajje been gaitiing substantially on that of adinini- 
atrators and faculty. ^^^^^^^ 

Another source of data is the annual surveys of 100 private universities 
and* colleges sponsored^ by the Association of American Colleges. As shown in 
table 6, these surveys reveal that the wages and salaries of general service 
workers have increased in the past three years more rapidly than^ faculty 
salaries in the same institutions. The rate of increase f or .clerical^ workers 
has been falling but the rate ^f increase for other non-^academic workers has 
been rising. ^ I have also made inquiries, of a number of varied institutions 
and have found that the wag^ and salaries of general, service employees have 
in recent, years risen more rapidly than those of faculty and administrators. 

Oa the basis of available inf cteSttion, I amJiesitant to suggest any firm 
conclusions about the trend of salaries or compensation among general service 
workers in academe. -I suspect that in recent years, their percentage raises ' 
h^ve generally been greater than those of faculty and administrators. But 
little is knovn abput^the compensation of general service workers ^nd this 
Subject cries out for study. • " ' ' . 
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\Table 5. — ^Median Animal Wages or Salaries for Persona, Employed 
in Physical Plants of Universities ^nd Colleg^, 
/ .\ 1969-fO to 1974-75 ^ 



Adcdjiistrative and Pyfessional : 

Chief Physical 
•Plant Administrator $ 18.2 



^Dollar amounts in .thousands 
1969-70 1972-73 1974-75 



\Avera;ge annual ^ 
increases ^ 
1969-70 to 1974-75 




Associate 

Administrator 

t^t 
Administrator 

Principal Planner 

Principal Construction 
Engineer 

Chief Engineers (mech. , 
" elec. , civil-) 

General service ; 

Utility or Power Plant 
Superintendent ^ 

Shop Supeyinte^ident 
(maintenance) 

Custodial 

Superintendent 

Grounds Superintendent 

Skilled Trails 
Supervisor 

Custodial Supervisor 

Power Plant Equipment 
Operators 

^ Skilled Trades 

Skilled Gardeners ^ 

Custodians 

Skilled Labor 

Ihiweighted averages ; 
Administrative' and 

Professional 
General Services 



15.6 

13.0 
15.1 

15.0 

13.3 



U.4 
11.4 



$ 20.3 

16.6 

14.3 
17.2 

15.7- 

15.2 

12.5" 
12.5 



$ 23.7 

20.6 

17.0 
.18.9 

17.9 

17.3 

15.2 
14.9 



5.4% 

5.7 

5.8 
4.5 

3.6 

5.4 

5.-9 
5.6 





il.3 


13.2 


6.3 


9.5 


-,11.9 


13.1 


6.3 


9.8 


10.5 ' 


12.5 


5.0 


7.5 . 


8.4 


' 9.7 


5.4 

9 


8.2 


8.7' . 


10.2 


4.6 


8.4 








9.0 


- 10.4 


4.2 


6.4 


7.2 


8.1 


4.7 


5.6 


• 6.2 


7.0 


4.7 


6.2^" 


7^0 


7.7 


' 4.4 










L5.0 


* 16.5 


19.2 


5.0 


8.6 


9.5 


11.1 


5.3 



SOURCE: The Association of Physical Plant Administrators of Uni- 
versities, and Colleges, Conq)aratlve Unit Cost and Wage Report on Mainte- 
nancfexand Operation of Physical Plants of Universities and Colleges , 1911, 
p. 44; 1973, p. 31; 1976,1). 4z* -.Medians were estimated from frequency » 
dlst;:ibut;ions# • - • 
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Table 6* — Percentage Changes from Preceding Year 
^- ^In Wages and Salaries of 
Geueral^ervice Staff and Faculty ^ 
a^^iEl^^orted by a Representative Sample of 
100 Piiv:ate Colleges and Universities, 
^ V ^1973-74 'to 1976^77 ' 





Clerical 
Workers 


Other general 
service 
workers 


Clerical ahd other 
general service 
workers combined 


Faculty 


1973-74 






6% 




1974-75 


' . 8%- , 


7%^ 


7 , 


6 


1975-76 


7 

y 


7 


7 


6 


1976-77 


5 


* .8 




5 



SOURCE: Howard R. B6wen and W. John Minter, 1975, pp. 21, 26; ' 
1976, ppv-21, 29; 1977, pp. 19, 24. • * ' 
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^5^' Gopqparative Trends / 

In -judging thSs^dequacy of remuneration in Colleges and univWsities, 
one approach' is to compare historic rates of growth in the -pay of faculty • 
*and staff in higher /education with -the rates of gi^owth for other occupa- 
tional groups. JlA^able's 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 » a substantial amount of data 
has been assembled for such comparisons. These data present average annual 
growth r^tes (compounded annually)-^ Iti salaries or compensation for selected 
periods over nearly three-quarters of a century. The ba^ic data from which 
the average annual growth rates have been calculated are available In Appen- 
dik B. The periods have beto chosen to cover intervals between major turn- 
ing points in underlying conditions in the economy and in higher education. 
The periods are as - follows : ^ 

' • 1904-1930 National economic growth interrupted by events 

^^rrounding World War I and- its aftermath. . 

1930-1952 Ain unsettled period Including the Great Depression, 
Wqirld War II and its aftermath, the G.I. period in 
^ higher education, and the Korean War. » 

1952-1961 Steady economic growth; slow inflation; slow 
^ increase in college and university enrollments. 

1961-1970 ^ Steady econopiic growth; accelerating inflation; 
enrollment explpsion. 

* ^ 

1970-1975. Erratic economic* growth; rapid inflation; . ' 
de^celeration of enr/illment '^growth, 

^ The data presented here JLn tables 7 to 11 were analyzed in sufficient 
detail in Chapter ir to obviate further discussion here, (See section of' 
Chapter II on "Comparative Trends in Compensation," pp. 7-10. 
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Table 7. — Average .Annual* Percentage Increases in CcJn5)ensation qr Salary, 
College and University Faculties Compared .with Broad Occupational Groups, 

Selected Periods, 1904\ to 1975 



4 

^ • 


1904-r30 


1930-52 


1952-61' 


1961-70 


1970-75 


1904-75 


Colleges and universities^. 






« 








2 ^ ' 
Faculty (coDq)ensation) . 


3.19% 


,2.19% 


5.41% 


6.03% 


6.01%" 


3.71% 


Faculty (salaries) 


3.14 


2.0^ 


5.21 


5.5& 


'5.. 35 


3.3Si 


Other specified pairts of the labor force ' 




• 










All civilian f ull^ime ei^lojees 


- 








- 




' (coiiH>ensation) 3 


4.17.- 


4.42 


. 4'.\6 ' 


^5.23 


. ,8.07 


4.69 


Full-time e^u^yees in manufacturing 














(conq)ensation) 


4.02 


4.57- 


4.53 


4.84 • 


• . 7.27 


4.61 


3 

Domestic-airline enq)loyees (salaries) 








6.58 


-. 7.^2 


-V 

4.98 


Telephone and telegraph employee^ ^salaries) 


3^4.51 


4.14 " . 


5.15 


4.66 


10.21 • 


Workers paid union hourly wage rates 














Building trades 


6.21^ 


3.36 


4.40 


* 5.67 


-. 7. §9 


• * 

4.96 


Printing trades ' 


5.6'4^ • 


3.'96 


3.19 


4.27^ 


8.21* . 


./U67 


Truck drivers and helpers ' * ^ 






5.12 ' 


5.il . 


9;i9 , 


3 

Workers paid the legal minimum wage 




7.93^ 


' 4.85 


3.U 


5.59 ^ 


1 



1 ' » 

Data for colfe^es'and univertities .refer to 'academic years ending in, the designated calendar -years. 
Appendix A, table A. Appendix B, table D. ^1940 to 1952. ^1914 to 1930. . ' * 
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Table S-'-Ayerage Annual Percentage .Increases in Compensation or Salary, * 

Qpll^ege and University Faculties Compared with Exe^tiyes 
of Medium to Large Private Corporations, Selected Peri5^d^l952 to- 19^ ^ 

1952-^61 )I961'7Q 1970-75 

Colleges and universities"^ ^ 

. Faculty compensation^ ^ ' 5.41% 6.03% - 6.01% 

Faculty salaries'^ ' ' 5.21 ' 5.58 - '5.35 

Private cprporations 

Chief executive officers, all industries, . • 

conq)ensatipn'^ 1 X 4.50' 7.10 

^ Other top executives, all industries, \ 

coiiq)ensation^ \ • 4.56 7.'67 

Chief executive officers, salaries^ * V * 

Manufacturing ' ' 6 . 26 

Commercial bahks • 6.26 

.Insurance' coiiq)anies . * — - 6.28 ♦ 

^ Gas. and electric utilities * ^ 4/§^ 

Middle management executives, salaries^ 5.05 4.41 ^-08, 

Supervisory personnel, salaries^ ' ' — /6,A8 



4 1 



Data for colleges ^d , uiiiverMties refer ILo acad^mic^ yfeare end 
ing in the designated calendar years. 

2 ' ^ 
Appendix A, table A. 

3 ' r 
Includes salar^j, fringe ^supplements', bonuses, and deferred com- ^ 

' pensation/ McKinsey and Company, Inc., The McKinsey Quarterly , annual 

autumn issues, for j&xample. Autumn 1976, pp. 45-52. ^ - 

4 ^ • • ' ■ • ' 
American Management Association, Executive Compensation Service, 

Top Management Report , 28th edition. New York: AMA, 1977-78, p. 10. 
Data for the years 1961-66 include retirement contributions but data for 
* later years do not. Up to twenty-five major positions are" coveted in- 
cluding such positions^ as top marketing executive, top industrial relations * 
executive, top engineering execative, controller, etc. 

' S y 5 ' 

* ^ J - The Conference Board, Top Executive Compensation , Npw York, 1976, 

p. ^7* The data cover ^ companies' in 1973-75 and 785 in 197lX^3. The 
figure for 1970 was estimated on the basis of data of McKinsey and Company 
and American Management Association. # . ^ * 

* ' American ^Janagement Association, Executive Compens^ation Service;*' 

Middle Management^ Report , ^h edition. New .York: AMA, 1977-78, p. 8. 
Hany positions are includel^w jExamples are regional sales executive, adver- 
tising executive, .customer .service nianager, plaijt manager. 

^ ; 7 , . ^' , ' - ^ . * . 

.American Managemenlf Association, Executive Compensation Service, 
Supervisory Mmagement Repott , 22nd edition. New York: AMA, 1977-78, ^ 
p» 17. Examples of the included positions are credit investigator, payroll ' 
..timekeeper, heavy' b^nch fetssetbler, Equality cpntrol inspector and tester, 
^ ^ truck dispatcher, foreman.' ' . , ^„ ^ ' - 



Table 9. — Ayera^e^ Annual Percentage Increases in Coiiq)ensation or Salary/ 
College and University Faculties Compared with Governmental Ktnployees, 
' Selected Periods, 1904 to 1975 



C 



1904-30 1930-52 1952-61 1961-70 ^1970-75 19b4-75 



Colleges and universities 

Faculty con^ens^tion^ • 3.19% 

Faculty salaries^ * ' . 3.14 

i / .3^ 

Fedeiralr government ^ • ^ • ° 

LI full-time divilian eiiq>loye'es (compensation) ' 2.44 
rofessional administrative eiiq>loyees (salaries) 
Grade •P4 oj*>GS 'IJ. ^ ^ . . ' 

Grade P6 or GS 13 . ' - • ' 

Grade P8 or GS 15 * ^ 

Military officers (pay and allowances) 

Cabinet officers (salaries) 

Members of Congress (salaries)" ' 

4 . »■ 

State and 'local government V ' ' ' ^ 

All state and local en^loyees* ^coiiq)pn^atloir)^N 3.50 

City eiiq)loyees not including education (salaries) 

Teachers in public elementaty and ' 

secondary. schools *(sa;Laries> 5«27- 



J- 



2.19% 
2.08 

3.87' 

i.97 
1.79 
1.20 

1.86 
0.00 ' 

3.28 



5.41% 
■5.21 

5.^ 

2.72 
2.72 
2.71 ■ 
4. '01 
1.18 
9.43 

5.45 



^4.12. - ,5.18 



6.03% 
^.58 ' 

6.33 

5.16 
5.28 
5.95 
'4.27 
10.22 
7.32 

5.75 
5.89 

' 5.55 . 



6.01% 
5.35 

6.51 

6.43 
6.45 
6.47 ' 
7.75 
■0.00 
0.00 

7. -22 
.7.38 

6.35 



3.71% 
'3.39 

4.02 



A.22 

.5,Cf3 



year. 



Data for colleges and universities refer t9 academic year^ ending in the designated calendar^ 



2 3 
Appendix A, table A. App^^g B, table E 



^pendix B, table F. 
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* Table 10.— Average Annual Percentage Increases In Salaries, 
College and University Faculties Compared with / 
Various Professional Groups, Selected Periods, 1930 to 1975 

\ / « ^ ^ 

v ' • 

' ' . 1930-52 1952-6i 19.61-70 ' 1970-75 

College and university facultie^"'"'^ 2.08% 

o 

Non-salaried private practitioners 

Lawyers ' '2.54 
Physicians 5.13 
Dentists ' * *' 4.63 



2.55 



Enployed in p.rivate business, 
govemtoear, or education 
Engine6rsn » 
Scientists and Engineers 
with doctojrates^ 

Eiiq>loyed in private business 
Scientists,^ all fields^ 
Professional and scientific 

personnel, all fields^ 
Airplane pilots and co-pilots^ 
. Accountants^ J 

Account^t gradflT IV . 
Auditor grade^lxl 
Chief accountant grade IV 
* Attorneys^ * 
Grade IV 
^* ^ . Gra^e VI 
* Chemists' 

Grade V • 
Grade VI| 
" Engineers? 
. Gr^de VI 

Grade VIII V 
Others 7 

^ * Buyer gr^de IV 

Job analyst -grade IV — 
Director of personnel grade *III 



5.21% . 


5.58% 


•5.35%- 


7.14 \ 
7.35 ' ■ 
4.40 . 


5.51 

--"6'..73 . 
7.52 


' 6.19. 
^ 7.20* 


• < 






8.29 


4.11 


6.03 




5.15 


12.21 


/ 


4r^5 

* 


6.19 


u 


8.16" 


' 6". 09' 
.4.35 




4.31 
4.49 
4.92 


6.67' 
5.9^7 
6.77" ^ 




6.41 
8.90' 


6.^7^ 
4.44 




'»4.56. 

' !4t48 



3V24 



5.87 
5.46 



'4)ata for colleges- and universities i^f el 
ending in: the^ desigjiated years . 

.j. ^A«««sA««^4<««> A 4-^1.1 ^ A 3i 

t 

7 5. 



?i.4<5. 



years , 



Appendix A, table A. "^Appendix B", table G5, l|^ App^ndi^ H. 

^American Management Association, 'E^ecutiyeyron^gnsaion Seivipe, 
Pi/ofessional and Scientific ^toort . 3rd edition, y^w York :^ AMA,. 19Z6-77, - 
pi 19* Ejcamples of the included pbaitions are <dv±l engipeer^ quali^ c*i-" 
trdl engineer, chemist, cost* account^t, in ter^^JL auditor. / 

- %pendix B, table 6* 



(x fi, table I. 
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Tatble 11 .--Trends in Median Annual Earnings, 
Experienced Full-time Civilian Male Workers, 25 to 64 Years of Age, 
by Selected Occupations, 1959-69. ' 







. Dollar o^tnings 


"^Average annual 






(in jthousands) 


percentage 
increase 




t 


1959''' 1969^ 


1952. to 1969 



Workers in 3X% occupations 

>A11 proferssibnal, technical, and 
kindred workers 

Workers in sp^ecific professional ^ 
occupations : 

Teachers, college and iiniversity 
teache^il^ elementary school 
Teachers, secondary school 
Clergymen 

Lawyers and judgefe 

Dentists 

Physicians'* . 
J Enginlfeers \ ^ » 

Accountants and auQitors 
" Life and_physical scientists 

Economists * - ^ 

Psychologists 
„^ Editors and reporters % 

^Business managers and administrators, 
except farm ^ 

Public officials and administrators 

Skilled craftsman and mechanics ' 

Farmers and farm managers ^ 



5 3 


fi Q n 






12'. 2 


5.31 


8.3 


13.4 


4.90 


5.6 


9.3 


5.28 


6.1 


9.9 


4.88 


4.3 


6.7 


4i60 


11.2 


20.1 


,6.05 


12.4 


22.7 - 


. 6.24 




25.0+-^ 




8.6 


13.7 


4.71 


7.0 


- 12.0 ^ 


5.-4r ' 


8'. 6 


13.0 


-5.03'' 


9.1 


14.6 


4.83 


8.5 


14.5 •. 


5.44 ' 
'4.9IV* 


7.6 


12.2 



7.0 
6.8 
6.0 
2.5 



12.1 
12.2 



9.5 




7 



5.58 
6.^8 ' 
4.7B 
8'.22 



U.S.Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of -Popiilat^n, Occupa- 
tional Characteristics , Subject Report PC(2)-7A, Washingtim, D. C. , 
U^. Govemmeilt Printing Office^963. ^ / -^^^ ' 

^^U. S.Bureau of thejPensus, 1970 Census of Population, Earnings 
by Occupation and Education , Subject Report PC(2)-8B, Washington, D.C;^ 
U.S. Govexitaent Printing Office, 1973. 



'Over 25.0. 



CHAPTER IV * 
COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS- OF PAX IN RECENT .YEAR5 



In judging the adequacy of the salaries and . compensation p^id by • 
colleges and universities, one must consider not merely long-term trg:ids. ; 
over time but also dollar amounts actually paid in a recent year. Th6ujgl^. 
the trends may have been somewhat adverse to academic workers, the dollar./ 
ai|iounts may still be competitive. This chapter draws upon a wide variety, 
,of data to compare the salaries or compensation .pai'd by colleges and' uni-> 
versities with those pdid In a wide range of occupations and industries* 

The data to make these comparisons refer primarily to the calendar 
year 1977, to' the fiscal year 1976-77, or to other recent years — the dates 
being^ specified in each case. The data w^re drawn fiK)m many sources in-^ 
cluing various report^of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Census Bureauyj 
National Science Foiitidation, Civil Service Commission, and other agencies^ 
of the Federal Government. A major source also was the Executive Cofii- 
pensation Service of the* American Management Association which pro^des 
a wealth of curre]^t data on compensation for hundreds of vpositions at all 
levels in private industry. Indeed, the vp-to-^ate reliable data are so 
abundant and so^ detailed that it taxes Ingenuity to. present the facts with 
• Intelligibility and brevity. ^ ■ / . \ 

f * \ * What Do People Earn? 



The fiYst step in compariijg the pay of^ academic and other workers is to 
asdembie data* on the dollar amount^ that people are ^ictuaily paid. These 
data are presented in Appendix C. One set of tables (J,K,.and L) shows the 
salaries and compensation. o^ faculty, admini*strative staff and physical 
plant workers Itt^ college? arid uii^versities < Another set (tables *M through S) 
provides information on competition or salaries for a wide range of posi- - 
tions^^ private) business 'MjePin hospitals. The reader is advised to pert^e 
Jthesfei data fbs/k general ^jo^^xview of what people. in various^ occupations. and 
,.'iijatlstries actually ^earn . IiK doing so, he or she will discover , for example, 
that : ' * \ ' V 

* A full/professor on an 11-12 months coxitiract* with k salary 
at the lower quartile, earns only slightly, more than an-«ntering 
attorney in- private "business with less than one year of ex- 
perience "(tables J and M)*' - . . . 

\ , A top professor on^ an Il-lZ months appointment ^n a doctoral- 

granting univeTcsity earns nearly as, nftch as the top marketing ^ 



executive in a manuf^turing company having sales of eight to 
ten millions a year, (tables J ^nctN^". 

. /' An average associate professor on a inine-^nonths appointment 
^ 'earns about as much as* a minor office management executive with ' 
a small /range of responsibilities (tables J and 0). ^ 

A iower j^uartl/e assistant professor earns about as much 
as a beginning' in ternal auditor in a private company (tables 
J and Pi) . * ^ ^ • <^ 

» " * 

A tiniversity president in the third salary quartile earns - 
* .le-Bs than the average administrator or medical directpr of a 
hospital with more than 500 beds (tables K and Q). 

^ ^ The average instructor on an 11-12 months appointmlent earns 

about the sane amount as an apprentice craftsman and skilled 
tradesman (tables J and R) . " , ^ 

^ P^^^ professor with a median salary on^ a 9-10 months contract 
earns ^bout as much as a senior general 'foreman in a private companV 
(tables J and S). * • , . / 

Can one generalize from specific and detailed data about the relative 
position of peojgle*w)xo work for qSolleges and universities? To' do'so 
involves many pitfalls, but an a|ftempt will be made in the following 
pages beginning with some very )>^oad comparisons and proceeding with 
tnore specific and more detailed ones*, 

So^ Broad r^Gen^al Coif^arisons 

. * Table 12 compares earnings of \ faculty and administ^tdrs in higher edu- 
•cation with those of other elements of the labor force. It is clear from 
thi9 table that those who serve as teachers and administrators in higher 
education. are highly paid compared to the genetal run of workers in govern- 
ment and busines's— -a reality that is not alwaj^s fully recognized by academic 
people • For example, faculty are paid nearly twice as .much as the average 
of all civilian emplo^^qes,. 62 percent more than elementary and secondary 
teachers, or 50 percent more than federal workers on the general sen^ice 
schedule. Of those represented in this^ble, only military officers ha^e 
earnings' that even approach those of academic faculty arid administrators. 

Table 13 draws oh census data and compares earnings "in^ 1969' for male 
academic^ faculty an^ adMnistratora,.with those for male workers in Vairious 
professional and business, jobs. The table refers to 1969 and is of course 
out of date. Nevertheless,, it is not without interest. It show's that- 
academic administrators were hear fhe top in- average earnings— immediately 
following several notoriously higti-psiying occiflpations. College teachers on 
twelv e-mpl^t hs contracts compared quite favoratJly with maiiagefe and admini- 
strators in private' business, bank officials, engineers, actuaries, and 
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Table 12. — Estimated Annu^ Earnings; Faculty and Administrative 'Staff 
of IMiyerSities ridd. Colleges Compared with ' ^ 
Various Other Employment Groups, 1976-77. 
■ .(in Thousands. of Dollars) 



Salary Conqpensatloii; 



Faculty/ all ranks, 1976-77 ' ^ ^ ^ 

^9-10 months' ^employment!* , . - • $ 17.^ 

ll-12 months' eii5>loyinent2 \ ^ 21.6 

Administrative- staff s of colleges , and uni^f^sities',* 

1976-773 / ^ . ^ 



\ ^36-7 
32. 1( 
25. 3 J 
• 18.1 



Chief^xecutive officer >k,^ 
Deans and directors^ schools anS^ollege^s 
Top .11 ceptrd'l administrajtive positioioBt^ 
18 other administrative positions 

4 

Other elements o% the labor force. 1976 

^All civirian ,f all-time eii5)loyees^ 
Manufacturing: alj. fu^-time en5)loyees6 
State and lo^ral government: alX full-time employees^ ll.7 
, Teachers in publi;e elementary and secjpndary J 
^ schools y 9-iO mopthsS ^ 11.7 

Federar'.civiijian full-time emplpyees in the 
^general schedule (GS) grades^ w ^ 15.2 

itlli€ary officers :^j^basic pa;f'*and allowances, ^ ^ — 
Legal minimum wage. , . ' - ' ^ i '^^•^ 



11.2 
12.^ 



$ 20.7 
^ 25.0 



45.1 
36.5 
28.9^ 
21/0 



13.3. 
14.1 
12.9 



12.8 
20.0 



"Hief 



ian's./ AACP Bulletin ^- August 1977, p. 15?. 

^Means. Estimates based on data in U.S. Department of HEV^ Natl^- 
^i£k Center for Educ^i&n Statistics, Salaries and Tenure of Instructional —^ 

Faculty in Institutions of Higher Eddcation , 1974-7S>, pp. 20, 24. 7^ ^ 

.i »w 1 




3 • * J 4 . 

Averages of medians. See Appendix C, table K. Means. 

Based on data in U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the* Cen- ^ 
sus. Historic^'' Statistics of the United States , 1975, V61./t, ]^p. 164, 17 
175. The figure for 1976 was ^roj^cted pn t*he basis of average' weekly- *^ . 
earnings in private non-agricultural employment as regularly re^i^ortejd by ' * 
U#S* Department of Labor, Bureau/j^Jia^r Stajtistics. ^ ftbt^g® supplements ^ 
were estimated for 1576 on^the Jiifeis of past trends in tne^ratj^o of fringeir 
to earnings* See cfifeatisticajfe^str^ct pf the United States , ^1976, p. 381* 

. r Based on data In ^storical Statistics of the United gtateir ; Vol. 
I, op^^cat > ^ pp * ' 166 , 174.' figure for 1976 projected on the basis ol^vef-* 
age weekly eatnli^gs in ^manufacturing as reported by the U.S. Department of 
Xffbor, Bureau of liabor Statistics, and by projection of trends in fringe^ ^ 
supplements. - \ 



: 
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Based on data in Historical Statistics of the United States > Vol. 
I, o£^ clt> , pp. 3.67, 174. Projection to 1976 was based on data In Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United Stated > 1976, pp. 166, 287i 

Based ^6i;i data In Historical Statistics of >the United States , Vol. 
I, op. clt. , pp. 375-6^ Projection to 1976 based on data o^- National Edu-'- 
cation Association. See Statistical Abstract of the Ifalted States , 1976^, 
p. , ^ ' ^ 

Ba^ed on data In Statistical Abstract of the United States , 1976, 
p. 251. Projection to 1976 based on base salaries of federal employees on 
the General Schedule (GS). 



10 



Statistical Abstract ot the United States , 1976, p. 341. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Employment* Standarlis Administration, 
Minimum Wage add Maximum Hours Standards Under t^iie Fair LabrTr Standards 



^e 

Act , 1976, pp.^ 14-15. Hourly rate of $2.10 multiplied by 2,080 hours 
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Table 13*. — Cbii?>arative Mean Earnings' In Selected Occupations, 
Men 25 to 64 Years of Age in the Experieitced Labor Force 
• Who Worked 50 to 52 Weeks, 1969 

(Ranked from Highest to Lowest Salary) 



Occupation 



Mean Salary 

1969 Occupation 



Mean Salary 
1969 



Physicians $ 30,521 

Dentists ♦ - ^,781 

Lawyers 23,512 
Airplane pilots & co-pilots 19,733 

Sales managers, ' ^. 

except, retail 16,694 

Pl^sicists & astronomers 16,064 

Economists 16,060 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 

12 months^ * * 15,961 

9 month§2 t si5,477 

. Psjfchologists • 15,922 

Mathematicians 15 , 721 

Geologi"fets * 15,530 
Managers & administrators 

(except farm) NEC^. 14,899^ 
Bank officials & 

financial managers 14,667 
Real estate agents 

& brokers* 14,368 
COIXEGE TEACHERS 

•12 months! - '14,304 

^ 9 months^ * 12,715 

Engineers 14,24» 

Actuaries 14,209 
All managers & administrators <f 

(except ' farm) ^ 14 , 095 
ALL PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, 

' & KINDRED WORKERS - 13,788 

*Mr traffic coatrollers 13,727 

School administrators, , 
. elementary & secondary 

12!monthsJ 13,625^ 

9 months^ / , 13,390 

' Editor^ & reporters^ 13,477 

Accountants 12 , 974 
Public offffcials 

& administrators 12,939 

* Designers y. 12,919 

Chemists * 12,917 * 
Insurance agents, brokers,' 

& underwriters 12,862 



Buyers, wholesale & 
retail' trade 

Writers, artists, 
entertainers 

Operations & system^ 
research analysts 

Sociologists 

Computer specistlists 

Scales :lBanagers & departmen- 
tal heads, retail trade 

Biological scientists 

Radio & television 
^ * announcers 

Agricultural scientists^ 

Locomotive engineers 

Mus^cidns & composers 

tool & die makers 

FcTremen 

Se,cbndary school teachers 
12 months^ 
9 months^ . . 
ALL WORKERS ' - ^ 
Electricians 
^glneerlng technicians 
Plumbers & pipefitters 
Social & recreational 

» 

workers 
Health technologists 

& technicians 
Elementary school teachers 

12 months 1 ' 
9 months^ 
Aircrflft mechanics 

& repairmen 
Brickmasons & stonemasons 
Compositors & typesetters 
Machinists ^ 
ALL CLERICAL & KINDRED 

WORKERS 
, Clergymen 

Tarmers & farm managers 



$ 12,660 

12,552 

12,4^1 
12,368 
12,226 




11,466 
11,-231 
11,151 
11,023 
10,687 
10,609 

10,201 
9,789 
10,150 
10,133 
10,024 
. 9,89^ 

9,797 

9,657 

9,607 
•9,095 




SOIIRCE:,^ Bureau of ' the Census,*' U.S. Department of Commerce, 1970 
.Census of Population, Earnings by Occupation and Education , 1973, pi*-. 1- 

. 126. • • . : . ; ' 



^ ' * < 40 

> Footnotes for table 13 

1 I . * ^ • 
Those who reported working 50-52 wjeeks In 1969. ' 

2 • * ^ 

Those who reported working in 1969 but did not specify the number 
of weeks. Of those employed in education, presumably most ihut not all) 
worked the full atademic year of 9-10 months.. 

3 • 

Managers and administrator's not otherwise classified includes mostly 
managers in private business, whereas All managers and administrators, . 
includes those in the^public and the private non-profit sectors. 
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and school admlnlstratdrs , *and ai^so were well above the ayeraige for ■> 
professional, technical, and kindred* workers. College' teachets on acadeUic 
year contracts did not fare so well. They'ranl^d' along with insurance 
agents, wholesale and retail buyers, operations'Nmd systems research 
analysts, etc. They ranl^ed substantially belbw tnh^verage.for al^ pro- 
fessional, technical, and kindred workers. ' 



The Academlc-YeaY Contract s These data ra^^se the question of how to 
interpret the position of faculty on academic-year contracts when comparing 
their earnings with those of worlcers who are engaged for eleven months or 
more. The status of faculty on academic-3(ear contracts varies widely: ^ 
(1) some engage in professional work throughout tho-'year even though they 
are technically paid only for the academic year; (2) some of them take long 
Vacations and enjoy the psychic income that free time affords; (3) some of 
them use their vacations, as well as- time during the academic year, to earn 
ex^ra income (which is usually not counted in statistics on earnings). 
Ideally, each of these three cases would require special treatment. Never- 
theless, for th^ time* being, "earnings of faculty on academic-year contracts" 
will.refet to earnings^ paid technically for nine or ten mdnthp of work arid 
will disregard other earnings whether in cash or psychic income, and will 
disregard the use to which the two or three months of "vacation" is put. 

Scientists, Engineers, and Hospitjal Employees' . Table^l4*and 15 offer 
salary comparisons for scientists '-and engineers employed in higtffer educa- 
tion, business, government, hospitals; and non-profit' organizations in 1975. 
In both of the$e'*tables, which were derived from studies of thie National , 
Science Foundation, the figures for higher education we^re^ converted \to an- 
eleven-months' basis by multiplying academic year sala:ries by 11/9. * Table- 
14 indicates that scientists and engineers employed in'igher education, state 
government, and hospitals are paid around $21,000 a/year, "whereas those iam- 
'ployefd in private business or in the Federal Government receive, about ^ 
$26,000, or about a quarter more. Similarly, table 3,5 reveals that-^ teaching 
is on the average the Iciest paid activity in which scientists and ehgilieers / 
engage. >• ' ■ * ' - ' . - " . . 

Table 16 compares salaries for several administrative positions in 
higher edjucatipn with those ih hospijials by^ size of institutions. , Becatise , 
of' differences in the duties or scope of comparable positions,, these com- • 
parisons ate no^more^than suggestive. They indicate, however, that the 
general levels of salaries' in the two fields are abput the. same; the number 
of c^ses in which academic salaries exceeded hospi^il sal'ar^es was about the 
same as the number in which hosp;ital salaries were higher yhan academic 
salaries. - " ' ' ■ ^ . . 

Comparisons With Employees jn the Federal Government or jji Business . 
Table 17 compares 1976 salaries in higher education with those in the Federal 
Govermnent and in privaUp busitiess. This table is an important one. It 
contains three con^arable sets of salary data: for faculty and.administ^ration 
in ^lieges and universities, for general schedule (GS) employees of the 
Federal Government, and for employees of private business: In each case, the 



Table 14C^^ctoral Scientists and Engineers, Median Annual Salaries, by Type of • Employer, 1975, 
) ji±n Thousands of Dbllars) 



Occupations 



Total, All 
Types of 
Employe ts 



11-12 MbnthsJ- 



Four 
Year 
Colleges 



^Two 

Year ' 
Colleges 



Business ' 

and 
iS^dustry 




Federal State 
em- Govern- 
ment ment' 



Non- 

Hospi- profit 
tal or organi- 
Clinic zation 



Chemists 

Physicists/Astronomers 
Mathematicians ' 
Statisticians 
Conq)uter' specialists 
Earth scientists 
Oceanographers 
Atmospheric scientists 
, Engineers 

Bi6logical. scientists 
Agricultural sctenti 
Me d i c^Jr^^;;gcieiif i 8 1 s 

£cotiomist^s 

Sociologists/Anthropologists ] 
Otiier social scientists' 

All fields 






24.0 
23.6 
20.9 
23.1* 
23.4 
23.5 
22.1, 
'24.1 
-55:2 
21.3 
22;0 
25.7 
22.1 
24*6 
20*7 
21.2 



2ft. 1 \ 



7 



20.7 
22.2 
20.4 
22.2 
22.7 
20.9 

23.1 

23.6 

20.4 

2Q.8' 

24.1 

20.8 

22-. 8 

20,6 

20.5 

21.4 - 



18.8 
18.6 
18; 2 



21.0 
17.8* 



23.0 

22.1 
19.2 




$ V.8 $ 21.3 



20.2 



22.9 
26.0 



30.8 



26.2 



19.5 
20.4 
19.1 
26.3 
21.8 



21.5 



20.9 



21.9 

26.3 
21.3 



21.8 



$ 23.6 
24.3 
26.8 



24.0 

24.3 
25.8 
20^ 

25.6 

24.2- 

*33.0 

18.7 

22.5 

24.4 



' \ ' ^ " ^ • ^ ' 

^ SOURCE; National Sciende Foundation, Characteristics of Doctoral Scientists and En^tineers in the 

United S tates, 1975 . Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977, p. -63. ^ 

Academic year "salaries have been multiplied by 1179 to convert them to' a calendar year basis. See 

NSF, •Characteristica y OP. clt. . p. IQ. 

y '. ^ z^ - • 

. > — ■ ; ^ / . ' ■ ' -'^ 
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Table iS.—DoctorWl/Sci^tlsts Engineers,^ . 
Median Annual Sallies j^"^ Type of I<ork, 1975 
(in Thoiis/^nds ot Dollars) 

, « • ^Jedian 
Occfupation > . 'itonual Salary 

1 

Teaching (11-12 months' basis) • $ .20.6 

" Basic research ^ 22.2, 

Applied res.earch ^ 23/3 

Development 23.6 

Maftagement of Research and Development 30.1^' 

Management other than 

Research and Development 27.8 * 

Management of both Research and 

Development an.d other *30.2 

' Consulting : 25.4 

Sales (professional services) 21.9 

Other ^' ' ^ ^ - 22.1 ' 

All typed of work - [ 23.1 



SOURCE: National Science Foundation, 
T Characteristics of Doctoral Scientists and Engi- 
neers in the United States, 19ZS . Washington: . 
^•U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977, p. 62. - ^/ 

''"Ac^emic year salaries have Been multi- 
plied by 11/9 *5to convert th^m to a calendar yea^ 
basis. 3fee, NSF, op> cit. , p; lO, ' 
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Table 16, — Conq>arativj| Annual Salaries, -Hospitals and 
- Higher Educational Institutions, 1977 
(in Thousands of Dollars) 



Four-ye^r Universities and Colleges, 1976,-77 

Median Salaries^ 7 



Hospitals, 1977 



Position 



Private 
00- 
enrollment 



Public:. Public: - 

1,500-^,500 5,000-10,000 •i20,.000-3t),0Q0 ^ 



enrollment 


enrollment 


$ 40.0 


$ 50.0 


30. 7-' ' • 


.39.2 


20.8 


2iB.l 


18.4 


' 26.9 


15.9 


24.2 


^20.5 


33.8 . 


21.0 ■ 


28.6 - 


- 24.6 • 


33. 0 


18.2 


21. 9 



Positionfc 



Medi^ Salaries? 

0-200 200-500 over 500 
beds beds beds 




President . $ 39.0 
Student health 

director 11. 6^ 

Controller i8.9 

» Director, ^ / ^ , 

personnel 
Purchasing,' 

^8^^; .. . 13.0 . 

Chie;f putlic' . ^- ^ 

relations <rfficer^ 16.2 
\J)irector, * 

physical plant' ^16.9 
96an or director, / 

school of nurs^g 19.3 
Director, * 

Y I /food services \ ^ • , 15.0 



• j^dminlstrator^ $ 30.0 
Medical ' 

^ .direxitof. 33.6 , , 39.2 

, Controller ^ 19.5 ^ . 25.3 

Director, "ik 

personnel 14.7- - j,^0.6 

Director, 

purchasing 14. 3 

Director, public 

relations 12.6 
\ Director, i , 

engineering - 16.8 
:i Direc.tor, school 

of nursing ' / - — : 
Food s'^rvice 
director 



$ 40.0 ^^.$ 48.0. 



17.6 



• 14.3' 



18.5 
20.8 
19.5 
18.0' 



47.6 
31.3 

22.9 

21.4 

*22.0 

23.6 

22.8 

21.7 



SOURCE: American Management Association, Executive Gonq)ensatioa Service, Hospital' Report ." New -York: ' 
AMA, 1977, pp.. 158-63. College and University Personnel Association, l9>6-77 Administrat ive Compensation 
Surve^ . WasUngton: CUPA, 1977, pp. 12, '19, 24. ' ' ~ 

Position probably occupied in ma^y cases by nurses or-part-tlme physii:i-ans. '63 

•> 2 ' * . • • ' . 

In thousands ofMollars. " ' * ' <i 



Table 17.-r-.Coiopar&t±v6 Annual Salaries, by Type of Employer, 1976 

(In Thousands of Dollars) • . 



' M ^ Higher education, 1976-77 




Federal*' Govt/, 1976 


i / . Private business. 


1976^ 


Average 
salary' - 

Potion ' .^-10 mos. 


'Average 
sklary. « 
11-12 mbs.t 


Position; 

General ^ Average 
Schedule salary^ ' 


r^ -' , - • 
Position 


Average 
salary 




Instructor, lowfer 
quairtile 

Instructors (all) 



structors, upper 
quart ile 



Assistant professors 



Associate professors 
Central administrative 
officials (18 lower- 
level positions) 



Professors (^1) 



$ 10.3 '.^ $ 10.9 
.11.9 12.6 




■14. 



18,1 



23.9 



GS7 f % 12:4' 



15. JD 



18.4 



22.6 
21.7^ 

V 

28.0 



GSll 



GS12 



GS13 



1'8-. 3 



21.8 



26: 0 



Accountants II 
Auditors .II 
Chemists IL 
"Engineers II ^ 

Accountants III 
Attorneys I 
Auditors III 
Cljeinists III 
Engineer^ III 

Accountants IV 
- Attorneys^! 
Auditor/lV 
Chemi^s IV 
Chief Accountants I 
Engineers' IV ' - ' 

Accountants V 
Attorneys III 
Chemists 'V' ..^ 
Chief Accountants II 
Engineers V 

Attorneys IV ' 
^Chemists Vi 

Chief Accountant's III 
Engineers 'VI 



$ 13.4 
13.4 
14.1 
15.2 

15.4- 
15.4 
16.1 
16.-6 
■. 17.5 

• 18.7 
18.7 
"20.0" 
20.4 
20.5 ■ 
20.7 

23.4 
2h,Z 
24.1 
22,8 . 
24. f 

29.8 
. 28.-9 • 
28.1 
27.7 



Table 17 (Continued) 



Higher education^ 1976-77 



Federal Govt> , 1976 



Position 



Average Average Position: ^ , 

salary salary General Average 

9-10 mos>^ 11-12 mos> >^Schedule3> salayy^ Position 



Private business, 197 6^ 

' ? — 



Average 



Professors in 'doctoral- 
granting universities 



Profess9rd in doctoral- 
granting universities 
a/ 99th percentile 

eanis and directors of 
schools and colleges* 

iTop four central 
. administrative officers 

Presikent^ or cbahceilor 



$ 28.4 



31.7 



A 'i 



$ 33.0 



37. ,1 



38.5" 

/• 30. ar 

,6 



Ggl4 



GS15 



GS16 
GS17 

GS18 



3586 



41.2 
44:9 



Attorneys V 
Chemists VII 

• - ■ 

Chief accbuntants IV 
Engineer s^V^ ^ 

Attorneys VI 
Chemists VIII 
Engineers VlII 



48.7^ 



44.0 ^ Cabinet officer 63.^- 



, $ 36.3 
^ 33.6' 
33.9 
30.9 

43.7 
40.7 
36.2 



Appendix'.C, table J.- 



Appendix C, table K. 



For .definitions of -the -various grades in the General Schedule, see^the text. ^ . ' ' . 

^ ' • 4 ' • ' ' . ^ • • ' ' 

. U.S. Department of Labor, National Survey of Professional, Administrative, and Clerical Pay / Wash- 
ington:- U.S. Government Printing Office,^ 1976^ pp. 64-65. Data for GS16 through GS18 are the basic annual 
rates for the middle grades: , GS16, grade 5; GS17, grade 3; GS18, grade 1. 

5 * • * . . 

U. S.>^Depar|pient of Labor, op. cit. , pp, 64^65. 

^Me*ans7estimated by the author from data in Appendix C, table K. . 




^ . • . ^ 

Included eii5)layees are graded in such a way ^that workers ol^ comparable 
trainlfig, competencies, and experience are shown in the same hcrrizontal 
rows. The comparability between ^federal employees and priv^e business 
employees^s based on stuiiies of U, S» Bureau of Labor Statistidfe., 
The cpmparability between various faculpf^.and administrative rS5ii=*Un 
higher education and -those in the othertwo categories ia^ased on judg- 
ments of 'the author • ^ , * V / ' 

• The varioq^ranks of federal employees in the General Schedule and, 
of employees in^-private business are' difficult to define excep,t in term's 
• of adjectives describing degrees of knowledges skill, experience, super- 

visldnT^^sponsibility, ^tc. The various levels are meant to denote steadily 
increasing competence and scope. 

Positions at the level^of GS7 in federal eii5)loyment and correspond- 
ing levels in business employment- are Regarded as deyelopmental. for 
persons who have had a year or'more at the/entry^ level. The tasks are 
fairly routine, they are usually carried out under supervision^ and they 
involve 'little or no supervision o^ others ^ Incumbents usually have 
the equivalent of a superior undergraduate education or one year of 
^ ^ graduate study and one year of experience.' 

At the level of GS9, 'additional experience of graduate study is 
in order, the tasks becotoe more demanding, and they may involve super- ^ 
\ vision ef^a few nbn-prof essional -persons. This is, the entry Iwel for 
an:torneys with the degree of ^ Juris Doctor and admission to the barl^ 
' ^ ♦* » 'X , • 

, ^ ^At l4vel GS11-, the-^work is more complex and supervision of a' small 
* staff of professionals may>e involved. For person^ in relevant fields,' 
* two years of graduate study may be appropriate. ^ ' ^ 

yAt GS12, the work again becomes more complex and responsible, "the 
doctorate is definitely in order in relevant fields and^xtensive ek-* 
perience is required. * . ^ ^ ,w 

At GS13,\the position may include that of assistant heads of a ' 
, majpr organization with a bureau or^higti level professibnal or adIIlAni^ 
strative Work. ' :A.t GSIA, 15, anda6, the fndivldualsUprofessional and ^ 
administrative re^pon^iWlity continues to gro^. At these levels, he., 
or she may be^Jxaad'^ a major organization within a bureau^ . 

Finally, at th^ position of GS17 and 18, the-incunibent may be*a 
h^ad of a bureau or may have other correspondingly (demanding professional 
or administrative work.-^ / / • • 



* 1 ' ft 

For descriptions of positions at the various levels, see U. S. Code, 
Title 5 ^"Government Organization and Employees*' and Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. 'department of Labor; National Survey of Professional, Administrative , ^ 
T echnipal, and Clerical Pay . Washington: U. S. Government Printing Of riCe, 
1976,' pp. 36-55. . • ' 

■ , . ■ .68 ' .. • ■ 
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Assuming that the correct equivalencies have been established among 
the various levels of positions In higher education, federal government, 
arid private business, salary .comparisons are possible as shown in table 17. 
From this table one may make the following ^observations : } 

^1. Salaries are considerably hlgh&r in private busfoess ^ * 
than in the federal government or hlgherV^ucation. Overall, 
'l)rlvate business pays roughly 10 percent more-t;han the fe'iUral 
-government or higher education (for calendar-year appointees). . 
The diff erence is especially prdnoiinced in <the lower ranks'. 

2. Overall, salaries are about tjie same for calendar-year 
appointees in higher' education and in the federal government. 
However^ the federal government pays more in the two lower ranks. and 
also in the higher administrative Kanks. • In between, from GS12 jto 
GS15, higher education pays more than the federal goyernment. 

3. Salaries in business and in the federal government are 
higher at all levels than salaries din higher education for those 
on academic year appointments. Overall', salaries in business are 
about 25^rtp^0 percent higher , and' salaries in the ^federal govern- 
ment apeTabout 15 percent high^ than 9^10 months* salaries^ in 

^/ collies and universities. -* - 



-r-^-- il^ons ^Sased^ WT3a^^^^^ Tor^lyeciiYc ^Si it ions . * 

Another set of comparisons can be made between, faculty^ and staff-air:'^"r^ 
'various-levels in higher educatlon*and specif Ic 'employees^^ private business.. 
The American Management Association produces annualXy-^aTseries of detailed ^ 
repotts on the pay of yarious categories^f—wofSers in private buslness^and ' 
industry. This information mak^s^j^osSlble^ comparisons with salary 

data f oi^aculty^^dmlni^tifa±ive staff, and physical plant workers. V ' 

Faculty . • Table 18 (ixi four parts) presents data comparing ^alarles of 
facultyJiat each rank with selected positions in prl^if^^e buslnes^s. The dat^a ' 
refer to base salary and do not Include' 'fringe benprfxts though for employees 
•in, business t^ey include bonuses when appllcable/^in t;h6;. selection of 
business postions to be Compared ^with academic position's^ personal judgment 
enters In a big way. I do not;- claim to* have produced perfect comparability. 
In, choosing business positions, I consciou^j^ tended^ ta err on the side -of ^ 
minimizing rather than maximizing salary dflrferencesl 1 also provided 
additional Inf onufition by identifying business positions for which the^ salaries 
wete comp^able to those paid in higher education. Unfortunately, the com- • 
parisons do not take into account possible differences in the average com- 
petence (aside from formal education alid experience) t'of persons in hi^gher. 
education as compared with those in business and Industry. * * - ^ * 

• * • ^. 

Table 18a ,compares *the salaries of instructors with those for compa;r'able 
positions in business. , ]^t suggests that salaries in business for persons with 
^ college education and limited experience are perhaps 30 to 40 percent higher 




I , * . Tabl^ Detta^^d Salary Conqparisons, 

! #'Faculty in Higher Educatioa^d Employees of Private Business, 19,77 

(In/Thousands of Dollars)- 



Position 



Typical 



Tjrpical 
years of 
experiiince 



Average 
salary 



Instructors^/^igher education:' 

. Salar^^t lower quart^ile, 
9rl0 months contract 
Mean salary, . . ' 
^ 9-10 months contract 
Mean salary, ^ 
11-12 months contract , . 



Civil engineer 
Mathematician ^ 
AccountaniJ— 
:tomey 

Labor relations ,j:ep resent ative 
Economic analyst ^ 



" Junior draftsman 
r EDP programmer 
/ Junior chemical technician 
Biologist ' ^ 
AccountantN 
, Junior methods and procedure analyst 
Applications programtoer trainee ' /" 

, ^ -: 



Masters 


5 


$• 10.3 








Masters 


5 


11.9 


Masters 


5 • 




% 

3 


- — ""^^^ 


1 


— ^ .X 




18.0 


B.A.' 


1-3 .' 


16.3 


B.B.A. 


Z-4 


^ .14.7 


J.D. 


0-1 . 


' 18.7 


B.A. 


1-2 • 


17.1 


B.A. . 


2-4 


JL7.7 


salaries: ^ 






none 


^ limited 


10.3 


A. A. 


0 


10.5 


^ none 


limited 


10.4 


• B.S. 


0-1 ^ 


12.1 


B.B.A. 


0-1 . 


12.6 


-B.s\' 


0-1 


•a0?>12.7 


• b:s. 


0-r ^ * 


11. 9 



\ 



For fotftttotes^ see table 18|i. 



' / Table 18b. — Detailed §alary Comparispns, ^ /" , 

Faculty in Higher Education and Euq)loyees in Private Business, 1977 

, .(In Thousandfi of Dollars) - - // ' 



Position 



Typi9^1 
degree 



Typical 
years of 
experience^ 



Average 
salary 




Assistant-IHTofessors, higher education:' 

9-10 months contract 

» " ' 

11-12 months contract 



MasterW^ 
or doctorit^ 

Masters 
orXdoctorate 



IQ 



$ 1448 
18.-4' 



Coiaparable positions in private business : 
•Mechanical engineer ' 
/Mineral geologist 
Budget analyst 

..Labor -relation^ representative 
Attorney 

Equal Employcaent Ooport unity 
. fiepresentative 



p.s. 


3-5 


_ • 20.8- 




3-5 


19.2 


B.B.A. 


2-4 


,17.0 


B.A. 


2-5 


20.4 


J.D. 


2-4. • 


21.6 


b:a. 


3-5 


. 17.3 



.im- 



positions in ^siness paying coiiq)arable salaries: 
* * ' I? 

Purchasing * agent 

.(Purchases undet $3. nrLlliens) 

Master electriciah 

Foreman, ' maDiufacturtrig assembly 

^ Public relations representative 

Technical librarian 



'Senior of f icie manager « ' 

f 

Electrical engineer' 

^ ■ . 

District sales ex^ciftive , 
(SSles-«ider $1 iqillion) ^ 

Quality control execiltlA^ ^ 

(Production volume under ^0 milfj 

^Cre^it and collections executive 

'* (Company sales under $35 millions) 

Budget ^ai^alyst • ' ^ 

Petroleum geologist ♦ "1 



* 


substantial 


15.4^ 


3$ 


substantial 


. 14.6 




substantial 


15.0 


B.A. \ 


0-1 


. 14.5 


'M.L.S. 


3-5 


.15.0 


nQne 


substantial 


^ 18.5 


B.S. 


1-3 


. 17.6 
19.4^ 




/ 


17.7^ 




a k 

♦ 


f7.9 


B.B.A. 




17.0 


^ i 
B.S. 




18.8 



For footnotes, see table 18d* 
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. , Table 18c.~Detailed Salary Comparisons,, 

•Faculty in Higher fecTucation and Employees in Private Bjisiness, 197/ 

(In .Thousands of Dollars) 



Position 



. Typical 



Typical . 
years of 



Average 



Associate' professor, higher education:^ 








9-10 months, contract^^i 


^Pli.D. 


15 * 


$18.1 


11-12 months cbntrac^^Bj^~j 


]?h.D. 


15 


22.6 


Comparable positions in private business: 








Chemical eyagineer 


B.S. , 


' . 5-8 




Mi<:robiologist - \ 


fe.S. 


■ 5-8 


17.5 


Publications editor • » ^ 


B.A.' 


over 4 


18.9 


Tax accountant , . * ^ 


B.B.A. 


5-8 


19.5 


Employment training specia-l^Lst . 


B. A. or 


B.S. over 5 ' 


20.'8 


Lead £fystem$ analyst ^ 






23.4 


« > * * ' 
Patent attorney ^ 


J.D. 


5-8 


29.9 



Positions In > business paying comparal^e salaried: 

District, sales executive 

(Sales under $1 million) ^ 
Ji^ontract administrator . 
. :i.Broduction planning and control 
' . executive (production affected-^, 
$5 to $10 iiillion^)' 
Quality control executive (production 
al^fected under $10 millions)' ' ^ 
Safety/director (eii5)loyees 
%r affected under 2,j)00) • 
Regional sales executive . 

(Sales under $5 million?) " 
Marketing research executive 
(Sales undjer $50 jajLllions) 
Plant or factory superintendent . : 
• • (produlction.^5 to^ $ip millidns) 
Corporate insurance acfininistrator 
• (property $75. to $150 millions). 
Budgetary control executive v - 
' (Sales $100, to $300 millions)' 
Internal Auditior^ . ^ 









B.B.A.. 


1-3, , 






^ 








17.7' ■ 
4 

19.9 , 






. 23.lt 

23.5^ 
21.5^ . 


B.A. 


' over 8 


4 

■ 22.2^ 

■ 23.3.^ 
23.2 

L 



For footnotes, see table 18d. 
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Table 18d. — Detailed Salary Coii5)aristons, 
Faculty in Higher Education and Eii5>loyeeB in Private Business, .1977 

(In Thousands of Dollars) 



Position 



Typical 
degree 



Typical 
years of 
experience 



Average 
salary 



is 



$ 23.9 





25 


28.0 


Ph.D. 


25 33.0 


Ph.D. 


25 

•r 


37.li 


Ph.D. 


over^ 10 


32.3 


Ph.D. 


over 10 


35.4 


B.S. 


substantial 


'26.6 


J.D. 


over 8 


31.9 


B.S. 


substantial 


25.0. 




substantial 


~ 28.9 




substantial 


29.5^ 




substantial 


4 

30.0 




' substantial 


30.6^ 



*Profess9r,* higher education: 

All professors, 9-10 iponths contracts Ph^D. 

'All professQrs, 11-12 n}onth6.conta:act6 

' Professors in doctoral-granting 

ipiversities, 11-12 months contracts 

Processors in doctoral-granting 

universities at the 99th salary 

percentile, 11-12 months contracts 

: ■ . ' ' , ^ 3 

Coioparable positions in private business: 

Nuclear enginee^ ^ • 

Pilirsicistf , • 

Systems and programbing manager 

Attorney 

^ Lead operations, .research analyst 
Tax research manager 
Corporate economist 

(utilities and transportation) 
Security- investments director ^ 1^ 

(banks, finance, and insurance) 
Process research executive, manufacturing 
^research budger over $250 thousands) 
•e 

Positions in business paying coiz;)arable salaries: 
Reliability and quality assurance executive 

(production $20 to $50 millions) . ~ 

Corporkte insurance administrator 
(.property $15,0 to' $300 jnillions) 
Long-r^nge plannlhg"\executlve, second level 

(dales under $5o6 \aillions) 
Cost accounting executive (costed 

products over $200 millioxis) \ — 

Plant or ^factpry^ manager . 

-^(production v$26 to . $50 millions) 
Management 'development executive 

(eiq)loyment over J/0^000) ' — 

General accounting eicecutive \ . * 

(assets over $90t) Mllions) . . — - 

Peiisonnel manager ^ a 

(employmlent over 16,000) 
"Research and development executive 

(research bu4get over $950 thousands) 
top research executive 

(sales $5 to $^0 millions) * 
Top industrial relations executive 

(sa^es $50 to $100 millions). ~ 



substantial 



substantial 
substantial 
substantial 
substautlal 
, substantival 
' substantial 
substantial 

substantial- 
, substantial 



25.2 



substantial 



4 



29.0 
27.9^ 
32.6^ 
34.9^ 
36.9^ 
.40.8^ 
39.3^ 

32^2^ 
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Table 18'd' (Continued) 



Position 



Typical , 
.JCypical* years of Average 
degree experience^ salary 



(sales $200 to <$500 millions) 
Top publiQ relations executive 

(sales $2b0 to $500 millions) 
Top advertising executive 
* (sales $200 to $^ millions) 
Top financial executive 

(sales 1^10 to $25 millions) ' 
Jop controller ' 

(sales $25 to $50 millions) 
Top engineering executive 

(sal^s $25 to $50 millions) 





' substantial 


$ 37.4^ 




substantial . 




, ft 


. substantial 


» 

37.5^ 


• 


substantial 


39.6^ 


« 


-^^x^stantial 


.31.2^ 




substantial 















r -Appendix €, table J. 
• 2„. 



several ranks was estimated on the b^sis of data in Dunham and others ' *V 
(1966), p. 97. ^ . 



' 3, 



1977 
tiflc 



^-^icaLn Management* Association i Executive Compensation Service ,\ 
repojts; A6p Management . Middle Management , Professional and Scien- 
, Sui^rvfsoTy> and Technf * 



cases small\^. 



Technician . 

. - . i 

.^Median: these salary data include bonuses" which are in most 



* ^Includes substantial bonuses. 
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- — -tlwttt-those for insttuctors. The lower section of the table also suggests 
that t'he kinds of business Jobs with p^ay comparable to iinstructors' salaries 
require lower skills, education, and experience than th^'kind of work done 
by £ull'?-time instructors 4n colleges, and universities. 



r 



Table 18b shpws similar ^comparisons for assistant professors. At this 
level, business pays si^bstantially ,more than hi^er education for persons / , 
on 9-10 months appointments. But when the comparison i^s made of assistanib 
professors on 11-12 moiithfi appointments, the gap is considerably narrower 
though. some difference remains.; In the case of associate professors* 
(table 18c), the gap becomes still narrower for those on adacemlc-year 
appointments arid disappears ^for thbse- on calendar -yearj appointments. Jobis' 
in business paying salaries at the associate professor level* tend to b^ 
responsible middle management positions fn companies of moderate size^. 

I • 

Finally, at the level oOf full ptpfessor, comparable positions in 
business pay far mote than the average professorship for a 9-10 months , 
appointment. But as one moves up the ladder to prof dssorships on 11-12 
months appointments, the differences become small — o^vjihe order of 5 per^nt. 
If comparisons are then made for professors in doctoifal-granting universrbies , 
•ineluding those a£ the very to'p of the salary scaJ^e, 'it becomes evident thaX^ 
professorial salaries are higher than those in comparable bu^ipess positions 
and that these s.alaries begin to 'overlap those paid po important executives ^ 
*iri s^ibstantial companies. ^' , 



/ 



"Bie conclusion from table 18 is that business salaries tend to be 
significantly higher than faculty salaries in the Itfwer ranks, that the gap 
narrows as one moves to the higher ranks, Throughdyt these comparisons > the 
marked different:e in relative position df persons' on 9-10 months appointments 
and^ those on 11-12 months appointments is bnly too apparent. 

. Administrators . Table 19^iiakes similar salary comparisons for admini- * 
strative ^taff; .In this table, the comparison3 are quite reliable because 
alttost all pei;sons included are ,on calendar year appointments and' because 
tlie nature of .the work in each' case can be easily ident;'i£ied. The compar- 
isons are made .for organizations of similar size' based^on ^sales* in case of 
♦business and expenditures (pr- revenues) in the cas2 of higher education • A 
digression on the meaQi^j?ett6it of size -may be in order; 

. In higher education there acre two kinds of p^ts'onnel engage^: (1) paid^ 
faculty and staff and (2) unpaid students*. ^The mc.nagerialjpcope of 3= callege 
or university is measured by counting not only tha paijfe^^loye.es but also 
the students—who present administrative problems requiring managerial at?- 
tent ion comparable tot that of paid emplayees In, isay', a bank or mam^facturing 
festabli'shment. Because of the^ import ance of stud^its in determirililg/the . , 
administrative load, of a^college or ^ulalvecslty , institutional revenues or 
expenditi^res greatly, understate the scale of admlnlsUrati^fe responsibility 
involv^. To correict fqr this undera^tement^ I>jadJ5sbed the expenditures 
of colleges arid universities as though ^ the full-tlime stii|fients were employed 
at a wage^equal to their Estimated fpregone incot^^^» 
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Table 19: —Detailed Salaty Cojnparrsons, 
Top Executives in Higher Education' and Private Bu'siness, 
by Size of Organizations, 1977 
- i' (In Tljousand of Dbllars) 



Positions 




Average Salaries by 
Size of Organization! 



11 



Medium 



/ 



Chief estebutive officer, higher education 
Chief executive officer ^ business 

Chief academic officer (HE)^ \ • 

. Chief operating officer (B) 

Chief manufacturing executive (B) 

Chief planning officer (HE) 

I^ong-range planning executive (B) 

Staff .legal <touns^l (BE) 
Top legal' executive (B) ' ' 

•Chie£^usines§ officer (HE) ; 
Top financial executive ] (B) 
Treasurer (B) 

,Chi-^f student life of f iqer (HE) • 
- Top' indu^rial relations executive (B) 

Chief ^development officer (HE) 
Chief public irelations officer (HE) . 
"'Top public relations executive (B) 
Top advertising executive (B> ^ .^ 

Admissions director (H]^) ^ 
Tog^' marketing Executive (B) 
General sales e^iecutive (B) 

Director, computer center (HE)^^ 

Top electronic data processing Executive 

Controli&f''(HE) ' ' ' * 

'^^'^ntroller (B) 

Purchasing agent (HE) , • . ^ 

Top purchasing executive (B) , 

Dean, Arts and sciences ^(HE) 
Dean3 and director^, schools and 

colleges, av^age (HE) ' . 

• Top engineerings-executive (B) 
Top research executive (B) 
\ Top product development executive (B) 



$ 40.8 
104.9 



29.5 
32V2 
39.2 



$ |50i0 
164 4 




SOURCE; Americaii Managen^nt Association, Executive Cpmpensatiorf 
Service/ Top Management Report . * New York: AtlA^' 1977, pp. 183-91. College 
md University Personnel Association, 1976-77 Administrative Compensatidn 



t"---* "'stC ^ 



7^ 



i 
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Sutvey , Washington: CUPA, 1977, pp. 12, 19, 23: ^ Data for business apply 
^ to calendar year 1977 aud for higher education to' fiscal year 1976-77 • 

0 '''The size designations are defined' as follows:. 

' . Business (sales) Higher Education {enrollment) 

Small 1 , $ 10 to $ 25 millions 1,000 to „1,499 enrollment^. ^ 

' / ' ^' ' private 

.Media/ 50 t6 100 millions 5,000 to 9,999 ensgllment, 

/ public , 

Large 200 to 500 millions 20,000 to (29,999 eni^lment. 



public 

' These size categories were deemed to be comparable for private bxa^ness 
and higher education considering revenues in higher education d^IkIs fore- 
gone income o^ students as equivalent to sales in business.- Se^ text 

, regarding the comparative size af business firms and higher educational 
institutions. ^ „ ^ I 

HE refers to^ !'higher education." jfc 
. B refers to "business." 

' X ■ 
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hypothetical smaJJSi^ganization . is a private college with 1,000. to 1,499 
enrollment or a ^nu^^<:^ring enterprise with annual sales of ,$10 to $25 
millions. Similarly, a mfedj.um organization is a publi^c university with 
5,000 to 9,999 students of^a^manufacturing company, with sales of $50 to * 
-$100 millions; and a large organiza-tlon is a public university with 
20,000 to 29,999 students or a company \rt.^h sales of $200 to $500 millions. 
Thus, the .comparisons in this table are for similan^jgrk in organizatj.ons 
of roughly siiailar size/ ] ^ ^ 

• ' • " ■■--■/• . ; _ 

The cfonclusion ^that emerges unmistakably from this*table is 'that 
academic administrators are paid mar«kedly less than their counterparts in 
business. There was not a single case in which the academic person was 
paid as much as the opposite number in business and only^ one instaiice of . 
a disparity as low as 12 percent. The pay in business jobs in^iost— caffes • 
ranged from 40 percent higher- to more than doubl^^the^-p^ayTS^ 3imilar 
academic rjobs\ These comparison^^jr^iser-^eFfous^questions about the 'adequacy 
of administra±i^e_^Gompen^ation in higher education^" ' , ^ ' 

Physical Plant Workers , Table 20 compares wags/jf^tes' of phys^ical plant 
workers/ in higher education with those of maintenait^ workers employed in 
private business. In most cases, wagep in business ^ere 10 percfent or more 
,abdve those in higher Education, ' despite the fact that the highe^- educational 
„!d^Lta,,w.er£,,basad.on.data^Jrom only 212 instituti^ons — mostly larger and 
stronger than, average ccjlleges or universities. 



'7 



/ 



1 ■ - 





S 
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Table 20. — Detailed Salary Coii?)arisons, . 
Phy3ical Plant Workers .in v Higher Education and 
Maintenance Workers in Private Business, 1977 
(In Thousands df .Dollars) 



Occupation 



Annual Salary 



Utility' or power plant superintfendei^ (HE> ^ • 

Foreman of steam .plant or chief p6wer house engineer (B)^ 
fower plant foreman (B) * ^ 

Shop superintendent (HE) ■ / 

General foreman, plant ma(iritenance (B) 



Sl^illed trades supervisor (HE) 

Foreman, maintenance (B) 

Foreman, maintenance carpentry, masonry, painting* (B) 

Foreman, electrical maijitenance (B) 
^ Foreman, maintenance machine shop(B) 



Power plant equipment operator (HE) 
St;ationary engineer (^) 

Skilled trades (HE) 

* Carpenters, mainten^ance (B) 
Electricians, maintenance (B) 
Mechanics, maintenance (B) 
Painters, maintenance (&j 
Plumbers, maintenance (B) ^ 
Welders, maintaiiance (B) 

Skilled gardeiiers (HE)^ 
' Gardener, /^rounds kel|er (B) 




11.7 
11.9-13.7 
13.5-14.6 
13.0rl3.8 
■10.8-13.8 
12.8-14.8 * 



KHE) 



Custodians 
Janitors/ (B) 




; SOURCE: ' AmeVican Mtoagement Association, Executive' Coiq)ensation 
Service, Technician ,Reppf t and Supervisory Management Report , New York: 

— --^ Physical Plant Administrators'Vf Univer- 

ye Unitr. Cost and Wage Report on ^Maintenance 
s of Colleges and Uiliv|sfsitl.es , • Was^ing-^ 



AMA,'1977. The Assqc^tion a 
pities and Co^lege^y^ Compa 
and' Operations o f /Physical 
ton: APPA, 1976, p. 42. 



HE refers* to "higher education** and B to **business.** 
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^ CHAPTER' V 



NON-MONETARY BENEFITS- AND OUTSIDE EARlJiNGS 

■y ' ' ■ V . 

In comparing the remuneration bf people who wbrk in higher gduc?Qtion 
with those in business ajid government, it is essential to take into account 
« both non-monetary benefits and opportunities , for earning outside- income, % " 

. These are relatively generous' for those in higher education and offset at 
least in part di^pa^flties in .cash salaries, ' . v 

For administrative and general' service workers in higher education, ^ 
the conditions ,under which they l^bor are not unlike those in private in- 
dustry and govemihent. They ate expected to Ke on the job *at prescribed* 
tim^s 35 t;o 40 hours a week, their vacations are usually* limitefd to a 
period of two weeks to a month depending on length of service, and the . * ^ 

nature of 'their woirk resembles t?;iat of persons i-nf^ufflness, hospitals;* 
. or government. J Their chances , of earning outside income are not ^uch dif- 
ferent from those of their counterparts ^in otlier settfjjLgs. Provisions for — 
retiremeat*, health .benefits, etc*, are sometimes superior in- higher educa7 
• . " tion to 'those in other industries — but not always; Admlnia^ijative and 
general service people often receive tertain non-monetary /uenef its , for 
example, tuition remission for themselves and their families, access to 
Institutional Sports facilities such as golf , courses and tennis courts, * 
and access to ^^bsidized public events such as athletic contests and. ^ 
^ musical', events.- A "select few top officials receive ^hoiises, cars, ancT sub- 
stantial expense allowances. In, some cases, administrators and .general 
service^ workers may t^ke satisfaction in being part of an academic community 
though the Value of such association. is sometimes impaired by the tendency 
•of faculty to regard administrators knd general service wotkers%as second-^ 
class members -of the academic community,. General service workers may con- 
sider , employment in colleges and universities^ to be more steacfy and ^yle , ^ 
secure than. that in other settings. These benefits are surely worth some- 
thing. But, on the whole, it Is hard to mafife a case that admlni-Stt^ive; ahd 
general service worker^ receive unique fringe benefits and non-monetary io- 
comel sufficient to. of f sdt appreciably ^heir position relative to x:ompa^|Le 
in^government and business. ; • 

Faculty, on thecother hand*, are comparatively privileged. Some of 
their advantages are Intangible but Nevertheless important. Many, have a 
sense of being part of a noble tradi?tion, of being members of the "company 
of scholars," and bf pefformlng a service of -great social value. They also 
have opportunity for creative work"*and also the possibility of achieving 
prestige, and f am^ — at least within their own disciplines and conceivably in 
the world at larger They are'tfiembers of an academic community where-^rewardlng 
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personal relationships vith their colleagues ^aod students are possible. 
They have a substantial and growing role in the formation of academic 
policy and decisions. They have, op^rt unity , 'declining in the present 
generation, for tenure which provide^n exceptional degree of personal, 
security and thl^s enhances their freedom of thought atid, speech ^nd also^ \ 
, expands their po^er in academic decision making. Perhaps most Important 
4)f all among these intangibles, faculty members have control over their ^ 
tim^o a'degree that is equalle^only among some self-employed persons, - 
freelance workers s^ch as' writ^^atid^rtists, and very- few^other' groups. 
Typically, a faculty member^ is scHed[uled\|or only 6 to 12 ^or 15 hotlts a 
week. For the rest of his time he is larg^y free to do as he wishes. All 
^-^^--^' s of faculty time-use show that faculty members work long hours', but 
o^much of 'their work when and where they please and are relatively 
:<2|^ake time off as they pleas€7\ In addition, they have long vacations 
tred throughout the year durinVjjhich they are free tc^ travel or unden- 
prefects of their ^wn * choosingr^^ese vacation periods are augmented 
sdme cases by subsidized sabbatical ieave^ or by released time finanded - 
by outsidet grants. .As part of the"^e5fe^tional flexibility in time-use, 
faculty members have substantial freedomcin the particular professional uses 
to which they put their working time. Iri large measure, they choose thejx 
subjects for investigation, the .content' of tlieir courses,- and their methods 
of study and teaching. In short, th^y ^Ajoy a degree of freedom -present in 
few other occupations. 

^ These ar^ all intangible benefits. Not all of them, are universally 
avadl^e butf' all .are wide]^ available. Different faculty memhers place 
different values on these benefdta,- but most cherish them and they become 
a significatit part of the psychic Remuneration of faculty members. 

^ Turning to more tangible benefits , ^faculTSjk members typically have access 
to libraries, campus sports facilities, and^'public events. They often enjoy 
tuition remission for their spouses and children, they Sometimes occupy sub- 
sidized housing, an"a in some instances they .erven purchase commodities at 
discounted prices. They usually are meml^ers of relatively generous retirev 
meat and health plans. Even after retirement, they- usually retain a con- 
nection with the academic community, and in a few cases, the institutions 
provide burial grounds.-^ ^' || 

« 

Finally, faculty mejnbers. typically are permitted to epjrn money from out-^ 
sid^ sources. Some of this income may be earned during time that could be 
regarded as "overtime," but much of it is earned during time that might be 
considered as belonging" to the institutions. There is' no secret about this. 
Indeed, many institutions openly encourage their faculty members, to take part 
in outside remunerative. activities on the grounds that these a^ftivities en- 
hance the skills and knowledge which faculty members bring to thej^r teaching 
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.For a discussion of these benefits, see Mark H. Ingraham, 1965, 1968. 
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and that- these activitie^serve society and enhance the prBetiee of the 
institutions. ■ ; ■ , ^ 

' ' y ■» * 

The main sources of these outside earnings are iroyalt^ from writing 
royalties from inventions, private practice fees for prof^ional services' 
sale of works of art, lecture fe«s, consulting, r es ear cl? /summer teaching ' 
in the home institution, summer or part-time teaching in other institutions, 
miscellaneous moonlighting." " 
. . "' . \ \ 

In understanding the phenomenon of outside earnings, it should be 
recognized that two-thirds or more of all full-time faculty members are 
employed 6n an academic year basis (Bayer, 1973^.p. 32; Duiiham and others, 
1963, pp. 133, 139,. 145-49; National Center of Education Statistics, 1976a). 
This type of coneract requires them to be physically present 'only about 
eight months of the year and leaves them technically fr^e to pui;sue_other ' 
activities four months of the year. Mai^ earn outside income in the vacat^n 
periods, but many— both those on 9-10 m^^ths and 11-12 monthfe appointments^ » 
pursue outside activities during the months they are technically on duty full- 
vtime at their institutions. • ' ^ « . . 

One. study .of faculty found that outside income was' earned by 74 percent 
of faculty members/on academic-year appointments and by 51 percent of those 
•n calendar-year appointments (Dunham and others, 19^3, pp. 145-149; Bayer, 
1973, p. 18). The amounts and sources of these earnings are' shown in 'table 
21. ^It appears that earnings from sources othet than contract 'salary amounted 
to about 19-. percent of contract salary for thqse on 9-10 months contract and 
il-percent of sal^y for those on 11-12' months, contracts (table 22). 

^^^^ ^ /v ^ ^ 

'As would be expected, these "extra-salary earnings are not distributed 
equitably among all, ranks and disciplines. They -are relatively higher for/^ 
tf^se iji the upp^er ranks than for the lower ranks': They a.re ur^loub^edly / 
greater for the more distinguished' faculty than for the less dStiuguished. • 
Indeed, there -are some^ceptional faculty mg'i^ers/lho have JJecome million-"" " 
aires through their invi^lt ions , writings, or ' consulting. Moreover, the out- 
side earnings are distributed unequally ^mong'th^^sciplines. -Those in y • 
natural sciences,, economics, -psychology, -medicine, iaw',*busines8, etc. ,-/°db. '- • 
better than thos^^in the humanities, anthrp/ology,' sociology, etc. 'But tW' . 
phenomenon of outjside earnings is widespread in all ranks and all \disQiiJlines.- 



Table Zl.—Facultjr Members wlth^J^rnings from Sources 
' Other 'than Contract ^Salary, 1961-62. 



^ Those on 9-10 
months contracts 



Positions 



Percenlpge < .Mean 
who- received amotot • 
-outsidie . of such 
earnings earnings 




-Those: on 11-12 
months contr 



Percentage 
who received 
outsidd ' ' I oi 



earnings 




•^^njlngs 



By ironies: ' ' 

.professors 
Ass^oclate professors 
Assistant professors 
Instructors 
•Other- ranks 

All ^anks 

{ • 

\ r 

By "sou^TBs: 

Summ^rXt eaching ' 

OtheXriisuimDer 
empljoymeixt 

Other ^teaching 

Royaltkes s 

Spee^ches ' * 

.Con3ul^ing fe^es^ - 
' ^ Retire^nt annuities:' 

Resea^h 

Other pWfessionar 
eai^iings { . , ^ 
*. Non-professional 
eamin^^s 

^ 



8o)^ 

74 ^ 
59 
56 • 

74 



*44' 

11 
13 
' ' 8 
9. 
"13 
1 
7 

10 



f 





'2,165 



1,269 

1,774 
. . ^ 935 
> l;173 
243 
•1,429 
3,386 
• 1,836 

V. l/287 
1^8 



58% 
52 
•49 
44 

5i 



\ 
1 

J 
9 

(16/ 
1 



2,^36 
' • 2VD90 
\ li76;8 
1,^S7 

- '2,248 



4 
6 




I ■ SOURC|: Dunham and. othersy^l963, pp. 145-49. 



Tabl^ ;22>— Mean Eatnlngs from Sdurc.es Other thaa 
Contract Salary as Percentage of ► 
Ifean Cont;ract Salaries, by Ty^e of Contract arid Academic Rank 



Professors 

Associate professors 
Assistant professors 
Instructors J * 
Other* ranl^s 
All^ranks ^ • ^ 



Those on Those on 
9^l'0 months 11-12 months 
. corttracts contracts 




22% 


13%' 


20 ' *; 


11 


17 


it) . 


13 

< 


11 


13- ■ 


■11 


19 


11 



SOURCE: • Estimated from data on salaries and extra-salary earnings 
in Dunham and others, 1963, pp, 133, 139 'and"^i45^"49- The averages. Include 
those with^ and without eiitra-salary earrJings, . , , - . 



MSiENDIX A. 



. NOIES GN ESTiMTES' W FACULTY ''SAIARIES AND COMPENSATION,- 

' . , . ^ l90a-04 to 1976-77 

, ^ The accompanying table A contains estimates', of average annual 
faculty -sa:iaries aim. ^compensation 'ov^r the period from 1903-04 to 1976-77. 
The purpose if this, appendix is to* describe the data from whie^ - table A 
"was construciced, \ ' . - - * 

Various records of faculty salaries- ip AmericTan colleges and univer- 
sities are. available , for the 'peflrtod since the turn of the century. J'or 
many of the years 1903-0,4 thratlgh 1959.-60, ialar;^''recordS are available ' 
for 52 land^rant institution^. These^.tecoirdis' were gathered and ysumma- ' 
rized by and Tickton Cl?^5) ,^ Tickton A1961) , and/Bokelmah afed others 

CI962>, ?or some 6f the ye&:s 1939-49 throygt^J,^^62., the Ametican ^ 
Association of ;^ni^e'rsity^Frof essoirs conduct^ Special salary surveys of 
a sample of leading cori^ges and i*niversi-feLg§ , the sainple varying, from 36' 
to' 41 institutions.} Tjxe results of these surveys were^ published .in the 
Aaup Bulletin year jby year, the last- 'such reports -Appearing in 1962 ^Imlah- 
and others), /.\ ^ ' ^ ' p 

In 1959-'60^^*the AAIJP launched ^ general '^self.-graded salar^ survey" ' 
intended to, include many colleges and imive'rsities. This survey has be^ 

.conducted by hijghly' competent *staff vont'fng under tl!e dl^irection of dis- 
tinguished economists and has ^prod^eed extraordinarily, 'useful information 
including* data on fi^nge benefits as well as salaries. TSie general^suryeys 
h^e. been reported eath^yfear in the . summer issue of fch^ AAUP Bullet in > for. 

^example, In .the 1977 summer issue- on pages ,^146-228. ^As a by-product- of tfieS 
surveys, dita^ on. the e^lrlier sample of 36/to/41 mstitut ions have l^een t^ta- 
I'ated'and published annually. \ ( \ ' 

^eanwhile, the U. S.^.Qfflce' of Education, (later the National /'Center gn > 
Education Statistica) .^dl the National Education AS^sociation Had Jllso b.een 
gathering'' use^^ul inf om^ation on faculty salaries. '- The 0? and NCES reports . 
w^re published in a' series ^entitled. Higher Eduq>ktion Planntng ^nd ^fanage- 
ment D^feau (1957-58 through 1960^.61), and. in a series entitled Higher Educa- 
* tion Salaries (1957^58 thi<ough 1970-71)^ Jhere^f ter. the rep<5rt:s appeared 
in three volume^ ,prepared;^by the National, Renter on\Edu?atioi\ Statistics : 
Higher' Education t Salarl^s/inJ.Fringe^Betfef its , 19t71-72 and 1972-73 (19^5>; 
Higher EduQationt- galar'ies^and Tenure 6f ^Instrug&ional Faculty. l!n' Ihiptitu- 
tions of Higher Education (1976) ; ^ Salaries, Tenpre,. and Frltyge- Benefiferof • 
Full-time Instructional faculty in Institutions of Higher Education, 1975-76 
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Table A. — Estinjated Average Faculty Salaries and. Faculty Compensatibn; 
All Ranks and All' Institutions af ' Higher Education', 
1903-04 through 1976-77, Current and Constant (1967) DolLlars 
< (Full-time iaculty^^or -academic year of nine months) 



Current dollars 



Constant dollars 



Year 



1903-04 
; 1904'-05 
1905-06 
. 1906-07 

1907- 708 ' 

1908- 09 
•1909-.10 

. 1910-11 
1911-12 
L912-1S 

il3-14 
L914-15 
'1915-1-6 

1916- 17 

1917- 18' 

m8-i9 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 
,1922-23 



l923-'24 

1^24-25* 

1925^26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 



Sa 



Compen- 
sation 



Salary 



'Compen- 
sation 



$1,330 
1,370 
1,410 
1,450 
; 1,489 ^ 

1,513 
. 1,536 ' 
■ 1,560 
1,583 
1,607 

',637 
.1,666- 
'1,696 
. 1,750 
1,785 

* 

1,898' 
2,195. 
2,458 
2, .641 
2,702' 

2,738 

"2,809 
2,8-52 
. 2,925 



$1,343 
1,384 
1,424 
1,465 

. 1,504 




1^952 
2,237 
2,507 
2, .693 
2., 756 

2,795 
2,832 
2,86» 
2,915 
2,989 



$4,926 
5,074 

, 5,222 
5,179 

-'5,-31« 

5,604. 
5,486 
5,571 
5,459 
. 5,541. 

5,475 
5,498. 
^,367 
4,916 
..'4,270* 

' 3; 913 
3,927 
4,327 
5,089 . 
'5,3^9 




5,658 



$4,974 
, 5,.126 
5,274 

5!'371 

^,660 
5,^39 
5,629 
5,517 
5,607' 

5,545 
5,i 

5,: 

4,994 
.4,342.' 

4,*L4 
.5,189- 
.5,436. 

5,459- 
• 5,*57 
5^,432 
5,552 
5,781 , 



r 



1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31^ 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 



2,945 
2,974 
3., 036 
3,013 
1,755. 




5 ,.741 
5,866" 
■6,351 
6,958" 
6, 90S 



5,873 
6,000 
^,49,8 
7,118 
7,063 



Table A (ctniiW'drS 



Current dollars- 



Constant dollars 



9 Year 



Salary 



Compen- 
sation 



/ 



1933-34 • 
•19,34-^35 ^ 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 . 

1938- 39 
#3^-40 

1940-41 

1942-43 • 

.19^43-4V . 
1944-45' * 
'1945-46 

. 154^-47" ;, 

1947-48' . 



'1948-49 4,277 

. 1949-50 » '4, -378 

1950-51- • 4,527 

1^51-52 \ 4^676. 

1952-^3 ■ '4,877 




SaTary 



T 



Compen-T 
satlon 



-1953-54 

1954- 55 • 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 . 

1957- 58 

"l95S^9 
19/9- 6t> 
1960-61 : 

•1961-62 
1962-6S * 



^i077 
5*, 244 
5 ,410 

■5,759 
6;107 



;5\336 
5,^522' 
* ^ 5,708 
: '.'6^0,87 



• 6 ,5«7_ 
, . 6,^,05; . 
7,387 ' 
^.7*715 
■ 8., 115 



■6,904 
7, •3(40 
7 ;867- 
8^232 
8,675 



4$e,765 • 
i&;374 , ^ 
6>3.% , 

^,599 

6,7^3 
,6,852 
6,664. 
^,196- 
5,8^5 

6,029, 
6,30,6 
6,35* 
6,022 > 
5,843 

5 ,957 
6,097 
6,0'36 
5,942 
6,U2 

6,323 
6,522 
6,696 
.5,947 
•7% 14 3 

7,47^ 
7.847 . 
•'8,281 
«,563 
a, 898 ' 



$6,919 
6,522 
, 6,591 
6,742 
6,751 

6,928 
7,010 
■6 -,811 
6,363 
.6,0'24 

.6,2fl6 
6,514 
6»,573 ■ 
6,246 
6,071- 

6,201, 
6 ,'359- 
6,308 
' 6,221 
' 6,411 

' 6,645 
6, ■868 
7,064'H 
7,343 
7V564 

7,9^6 
8,341 
• ••8'',820- 
9,137' 
■*9>512 





/ 




(continued) 








Curr.ent 


ft 

dollars 


Year . 


• 

Salary 


Compen- 
sation 


•1963-64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 ^ 
^ 19j66-67 

1967-68 ; . 


.$8,489 
8,904 
9,357' 
9,901 

10,5i7* 


$9^00 
9,581' 

* 10,134 

• 10,762 
11,485 


1968-69 ' 
1^69-70 
1970-71 
. 19^1-72 
1972-73 


11,210 
12,046 , 
12,662 

'13, V6. 
■13,871. 


12,342 
. 13,323 - 

" i4,6a3' 

14,783 
is, 646 


•'1973-74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 ■ 


•-14j736 • 
15,635 ■ 
16,634 
17,549 ' 


16,740 
17,S40 
r9,079. 
2b,234r 



Constant dollars 



Salary 



(^mpen- 
sation 



$9,fL97 
9,503 
9,757 
10,042 
10,301 

10,477 
Id, 651 
10;658 
10.689 
10>6, 

10,49i 

'10,-m 

10,027 
9,982 



' '$9,869 
UO.,225 
. 10,567 
• 10,915 
11, '249 

11,535 
11,780 
11,863 ' 
•ill, 99a 

,11 ,f 2^ 
^11,547 • 

: ii.°5qo. ;, 
; ii;5io 
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(1977). .Thfe-mo^e-*£ieent reports contain ^ wealth of detail. Tlie National * 
^Educa^tion Associatioi^^^an Biennial surveys of faculty salaries in 1952- 
53, presenting the results in the form of distributions and medians^ "The 
1952-53 repprtwas entitled Salary-Schedule Provisions or Salaries Taid 
in Degree-<;ranting Instltutitofe, 1952-53 Cl953);[ffie reports for 195^6 * 
through 1963'-'6'4 were, called Salardes Paid and Salary Practices in Unive^- 
sities> ColVeges^^ and .'Junior Colleges ; the- reports in 1965-66 through 
1971-72 were entitled Salaries in Higher Educatlj?n or Salaries Paid s^d ' 
Salary-Rfl | |tated^ Practices in Higher Educatigi , Fiblication ceasdd in 1971- 
72 but tlie NEA continues to produce summary reseircti reports' on faculty 
salaries. Another Aiseful sourc4 is^ George J. St Lglet^ trends in Employment 
' in th^ Service Indus tries ,-Pritvceton: ^ Princeton University ^ress, 1^56, 
p* 134. Stigler^s 'data cover ,thV years' 1929-52. \ See U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, ^ Historical Statistics of the United Sta tks^l975. VoluiS I, 
PP- 175-76;: ~ . , I „ ' ^ 

In prepai;ing the estimates of- average faculty salaries and compensation 
• for the present study, data from all these sourcjes were reviewed and compared; 
There waa close agreement among all of theja.as to^eneral trends. The few 
slight differences could' b|| explained by the fact that some data were ex- 
pressed in medians and some iri means, some provi,ded weighted averages and * 
others provided only averages of data 'for the sev^eral faculty ranks, institu- 
tional samples differed, and rates of response to questionnaires varied ov*rr. 
^tlirfe. Yet the tirends rgvealeri by^ these severg^l sourc'es were so similar that' 
o|j^ could 'presG^ht final e4ftimate.s base^ upon these data with considerable 
assurance^tliat.they j^gresented the broad generally movement of faculty salaries 
over tKree-quartars of^century. , . \ ' 

' ^ The estimates of average faculty salaries were^^ied* to the. 1975-76 , 
figure provided by the National Center of Education\S'tat:istips (Di^gest of v 
Education Statistics . 1976. p*; 102). * Thl^ figure was $15^,634 ♦ Then/ the ' * 
e;5tliiiates for other years were estimated on^lThe ba:sis- of AAUP surveys -for 
the years. 1957-58 to /974-7^, AkJJP sur^ey^f 36 To 41 J^n^stitutions^for the 
years 1949-50* to 1956-^7, and the. landr grant data of Tickton and ^okelman,for 

\the y^ars beftre 1949-50. Other data were used to,=check these results and to 
.fill in'thW interstices, finally, missing, years were filled, Jn' by 'simple 
straight-line estimation. " • - ^ , , ^ ' 

♦ \ > • ' ' t • , ' . 

The estimates of fringe benefits wer6*'also based primarily-on the AAUP 
general Surveys '£or the years 19^9-60 througH 1976-77. There is. lietie" ^ ' 
information on fringe benfe/its for the period prior to 1959-60 '^xcept for*^ 
dkta pn numbers *of ipstitutiqns ofjEering various kinds of>enefIt"d (e.g., 
Office of Educatipn, '1957-57, pp» 58t59) . ' The reason Tortliis Jaucity of • ' 
dafa (fa fringe benefits is that they assumed importance as an glement of v 
' total- compensation only in the 1950s and the gatherers of statistics caught ' 
Mip with Ihe phenomenon of rapidly increasing fringe benefits jfly in the last 
two'de*cades.; ' Jh« estimafes of total compen^atipn prior to 1959-60 were based 
Qn the AAUP findlin^ ^t fringe benefits added -about 6 percent to salaries 
in the' late^-flJE ties , . and on the assumption t^at they added aboitf 3.5. percent 
' at th% erfd of World War II, 2 percent at the en^ of WorlcM^ar I, and 1 percent 
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^ priqr to World War I. 'These percentages- are guess^es based on tke t^minc 
of the introduction of the various fonns*of compensation we now^call- fringe ' 
benefits. See U. S. Bureau of the p^nsus, Histcnrical Statistilis of the 
United States , Vol. I, pp. 174-75 for data pn supplemeifts to walges and''' 
salaries for the j)eriod 1929-70. ^ . ' % 

on trerids'-in faculty salaries ^and compensation, shown in / 
table A could be concealing great differences in trends for different types r- 
of institutions, ftr different faculty ranks, 6r for differerit patts ^of the 
country*^ Appendix tables B and C provide information ihdjtcating that ^e 
part^ seem to move with the whole. Differences amofig thj6 parts do exist, ^ 
«^ hut they tend ,to be minor. The overall structure of atMdemic compensation 
Remains fairly constant ov6r time> ' ' 
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Table b{ — Ind^ Numbers' :6f Average Faculty Salaries or c/mp^nsation, 
, by Classes of Institutions and Scrtirces, of Datfe, 

Selected Years 1939-40 through 1976-77 . . 

^ (1961-62 = lOO) 



^ 



1939- .1549- 



Salaries ^ ^ ' , ' 

' ' # * r ^ ' " ' 

52, landr-grant institutions • 

, "2 ' * 

6 large state universities 

4 medium and large private .universities,, southern 

4 medium and large private universities, 
central and western?- • * 1 




5 liberal arts colleges, central, and. western 

*^ ' 2 

5 niedium private universities, eastern 

- ' * 2 ^ 

pivate women* s colleges, eastefn ^ 

r** •2 
Largfe private universities, eastern 

6 liberal, art's /colleees, eastern v • 
.All institutign^, NEA'!^ata^." . ^/ 

instituti^iris, .AAUP data 
, .Compensation < , ^ : 

. All institutions, AAUP' data ^ / 



1940 


1950 


36 


55 


38 


59 


40." 


54 

< 


• 39 


- 57 ■ 


36 • 


• 53 


•42 . 


55 , 


40 


51 


^ 50*. 


.60 


• 45 


55 



:^^9- 1961- 1967- 1971- 1975- 
1960 1962 ' 1968 1972 ^1976 



Q.1 



Ai;ir .unl^erSitie^' ^ ^ ^ 
A3jL Qonqvc^ens^e uftiversitij^ 
. All four-year colleges 
All^^^^jj^-Vear iolleges 




87 . 
91 ' 
88 

89 ■ 
91 

■90^ 
87 . 
•90 
)90- 



100 
' 100 
100 

100 

/ipo- 

, 10,0 

100 
' . 100 
100 
100 



100 . 
•100 ' 
100 
100 • 



139 
136 

141 
143 
136 
141" 
14"4 



'4- 



o 



169 

180 
' 180 _ 
178 
/ 167 ^ 

\ • 198 ' 



210 . 
, 207 < 



225 
211 / 
226 \ 
2?J9 
248 



} ^ Bokelman aad others, 1962. 

2 ^ 
AAUP 'Bulletin ^ Spring 1962, pp. SS-'AO. ^ 

3 ' ' \ 

Medians. National Education Association data siipmari^zed in 

^ Ameipicany Council on Education, A gact Book dn Education , 3rd ip^'sue,- 1976, 

p. 148,. and National Center for Education Statistics, HEwl Digest of 

Education Statistic^ 19^6 Edition , 1977, p. 103. 



4 



/ 



AAUP Bulletin , Summer, 1977, p. 17? an^ annual summerr issues, 
^ - , \ 

AAUP Bulletin , annual summer issues. . \ x 



Table. C. — Index Number^ of Average Faculty Sa^^ries or Compensation, 
by Academic Ranks, Selected Years 1929-30 fhroligh* 1976-77 

(1961t62 =■ 100) \ ' 



i ■■ 



52 land-grant institutions 
Professor 

Assoc^^ate Professor 
- Assistant Prbfessor 
Instructor 

2 

6 lafge 'Statt universities 

, ' ^ Professor - ' ' . 

Ass^^iate Professor . 

• , Assistant ProfeMor 

Instructor J ^ 

>. ' 1 ' 2 

' 5 Xakge private universities 

Professor - ' ' ^ 

Asspciate Professoj / ' ^ 

Assistant Professc^ ; 

( Instructor \ ^ 

5 liberal ^ts college^ ^ " 
, Professor. ^ 
.Asso^ate Profe^^or " 
'As'sfBtaht Professor 
Instructor:^' 

All institutions (coi^ensation)^ 

* Profej^or - 
' Associate Professor 

Assistant "Professor f 
Instructor y - ' . * ; 




1929- 1939- /1949- 1959- 
1930 1940 1950 ' 1960 



1961- 1967- 1971- 1975- 
1962, -—1968 ' 1972 1976 



39 
38 
'39 
36 



u- 



-37 

36 
34 

39 
38 
-39 
36 



54 
56 
57 
*57 

58 i 

go 

61 
59 



85 

•87^ 



100 
100 

89 ^ . 100 




92 
.92 

92- 
88 

90 
SO 
■ 90' 
•89 

. 91 , 
91 

92 



1 

^- ■ ' 92= \ ' 



92= 
93 



94 



Bfekelnan and others, 1962. 



AAUP Bulletin , Spring" 1962, pp."^ 38-4o. 



t 



AAUE Bulletin > Annual summer issue's. 



100 


i 














iOO"", 




— * 


^/"* 


100 ^ 


< 






^'100 ^ 








100 












> 




100 




. 




100 ^ 








100 








100- 








10,0 .. 








100 








.100.. 








100 • 








ipp . 








100 




' 1,82°' . 


228 


100 . 


1-42^ , 


180 


226 


.100 


140 ' 


178 ' 


223 


100 ' 


' 137 


178 / 


,223 


r 




i 




I 









x 
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APRENDIX B 



, -TRENDS IN SALARIES AND COMPENSATION OF WORKERS ' ' 

IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS^ AND INDUSTRIES, 1904 to 1975 
\ *^ ' ^ . , • 

Thid appendix provides basic information on salar;les and "cdmpensat'ion 

^ workers iti a wide variety of occupatiotts^ and industries over the gerfod^ 
from X904I to 1975 or 1^.^ These da t^a^^ are used in- the text for comparing" 
grwth rates of sa.laries*'and compensation in colleges- and universities with ^ 
thdse of workers in other fields^ See tables / , 8 , 9 , 10 , and 11 in 
Chapter I'^I^ data presented here' ate not all strictly comparable, Some^ 
^relrate only\p salaries, and some to compensation with fringe supplements 
_counte#vUth varying ^degrees Sf completeness. Some are available only for 
part of the period from 1904, ^ In some ypars, estimates have been necessary. 
Definitions of .occupations and industries are not always consistent, Npver-^ 
''tKeless, a substantial amount of infarination is provided and collectively 
this in%o|:*matio'n leayes little doubt about comparative trends in salaries 
and cb^pensa"t4©n of workers in higher education as ^compared with other groups 
in the l^bor force, < 

. Data do not cover )fevery year from 1904 because the purpose is to com- 
pare basic trends rather than <:omplete Information op every minor variation. 
The* dates seleet^ed are turning-points in underlying economic conditions. See 
th^ text In Chapters II anS III f or*description& of economic conditions in 
each period, , ' a. - 



Tabl6 D. — Trends in Refliunjeration of Employees, Selected Industries -of Industry Groups, 1904-1975 



Calendar 
f Year 



1904 
1914 

' 1920 
1923 
1930 
1932 
1935 
1940 

• 1943 
19^6 
1952 
1961 
1970 

i 1975 



Average Annual Goid^ensation 



A13. 
civilian 
- full-time 
employees ' 
in all ' 
occupations 

and ^ . 
.industries 



Full-time 
employees- 
in 2 
manufacturing 



Legal 
'minimum 
hourly 
wage ' 
rates 
' for 
. non--f ar^ . 
workers 



Indexes of 
Union Hourly Wage Rates^ 



Average 

Annual 

Salaries* 



building printing 
trades - trades *• 



all 

motor employees 

truck , of 
drivers domestic 

and air ^ 

helpers carriers 



Average 
Annual 

♦ 

Earnings 
full-time* 
eiiq>loyees, 
domestic 
telephone 

and 
telegraph 
industry" 



$ 4-8-0 


$■ 540 












$ .448 


637 


702 / 




9.8-' 


11.1 








1,338 


• 1,541 




ig.5 


■-i9.9 






1,115 


. 1,276 


1,414 




19.6 


22.7* 




• 


1,199 


1,387 


1,503. 




25.7 


26.7 






1,410 


1,141 


■ 1,166 




22*0 

t 


"26.7 






1,335 


1,157 


1,231 

• 




21. '8 


26.5 






1,378 


1,359 


1,507- • 


•$ .30 ' 


26. '9 


29.6 . 






1,610 


2,020 


2,451 


.30 


29.8' 


32,2 






1,878 


2,482 


2,634 • 


■ .40 


34.2 


39.2 






2,413' 


, 3,590 


4,103 


' .75 ■ 


53.2 


62 :7 / 


49.9 




. 3,443- 


^,315 


6,114 


1.15 


.78.4 


S^\2 


78.2 


' $ 7,175^ 


5,402 


'8,409 


9,352 


1.60 


128.8 


121.2/ 


122.5 


12,737 


8,l4l 


12,393 . 


-13^281 


.2.10 


188.3. 


179.8 


i90.1 


18,300 


13,236 



Average annual earnings plus average fringe supplements. Average annual earnings fc/r 1929'-1970 
were. estimates of the U.S. Deaartment of Commerce and for 1904-1923 estimates of Professor Stanley Leber- 
got-4:. See Bureau of the Cen^s, Historical Statistics of the United States . 197^," p. 164. iverage annual 
earnings foj 1975 were estimated on the basis of average v&ekly earnings in private non-agrd/cul£ufal em- 
ployment as reported by the Bureau cif Labor Statistics of She U.S. Department of Labor, / <sL ^Ecenomic 
Report of the; President, 1976, p. 205.) Data on fringe' su/plements for 1929-1970 were fro ^Histori cal 
Statistics of the Uni ted States , op. cit. . p. 174. Fring^.^for the years 1904-192-r and 1970-1975 were 
estimated by the author. See Statistical Abstract of the United -States . 1976 ^i>> 381. 

2 - , • 
Average annual earnings plus fringe supplements. , Data for 1904-}970 from Histoj^^cal Statis tics 
.of the Upited States, op; cit. . p^. 166,' 174. Fringe s.upplements for 1904-1928 and 197o/l975 were esti-" 
mated by the- author. Figure for 1975 estimated on the basis o& average weekly earnings /in manufac'ttirine 
as reported by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 'i— / , ' ] 

'•3 . ■ ' ' ' s y ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

• U.S.- Department of Labor, Employment Standards- Administration, Minimum Wage abd'Maximum Hours \ 
Standiardfr Under the Fair Labor Standards Act . .■.1976-. i^p. 14-15 .4 ' 7 ~ 2^ 



Historical Statistics, tff the United- ^"t g'e^'. op. cit.. Vol. 



I, p. 171; Statistical Abstracts of 



-J 



'the United States,' various years; for example .;t976 , p.*383. Year-to-year compar^-sons are not precise 
because of fluctuations in the nutabers of ;wq|lf^ts within the classifications studied.. The base year'is 1967. 

Statistical Abstract of the''-Uriit"ed'Sirates . 1976, p. 616 and 1972, p. 568. Figure for 1961 
estimated by the author on the b^sia ojE ,thejflgure for 1962 and later years. 



Hlstoricai Statistics of 



the author on the b 

>f 7 



is 



of th^vfi(i%#¥o'] 



^it6d States , Vol 



or 1974. 



1, p. :j.66. 



_ Figure f(jfr 1975 was projected by 

StatisticalJ^bstract of the> United States , . 1976, p. 532. 



Estimate of the jmthp^iM'sed' on published figures for 1962 and thereafter. 




Table E. -.-Trends in Compensation of Federal Employees, 1904-1976 



Calendar 
Year' 



Average Annual Basic ^nual Pay« Rates*^ ] 
Compe^nsation^ Professional and Administrative Employe.es ' 
Full-time ^ of the Federal Government 



Salaries 



Civilian 
Federal 
Employees 



Grade P4 
or GS '11 



Grade P6 
or GS 13 



Grade P8 
or GS 15 



Military Cabinet Members of 
Officers Officers Congress 



1904 
914 
920 
1923 
1930 
,1932 
1935 
. 1940 
1943, 
1946 
1952 
1961 
1970 
1975 
i976 
1977 



$ 973 
,1,2'21 
1,743 
1,743 
1,821 
li886 
1,810 
1,955- 
2,662 
3,061 
4,201 
6,638 . 
11,530 
15,804 
16,657 











$ 12,000 


$ • 7,500 




_» 






lid,(}OU 


7,500 




$ 6,500 






\ i 

^ 1^2,000 ■ 


7,500. 


4,000. 


5,800 


$/ 8,500 




. 15,000 


10,000 


4,000 


5,800 


8,500 




15,000 


10,000 


• 4,000 , 


4,000 


8,500 




15,000 , 


10,000 


4,000 


.4,000 


8,500 




• 15,000 


10,000 


4,000 


4,000 


8,250 




15,000 . 


10,000 


5,153 


7,342 


10,000 


.$ 4,128 


15,-000 


10,000 • 


6,140 


8,560 ' 


11,050 


. 6,234 - 


22,500 


. 10,000 


7, 820 


10,896 


14,055 


^^,884 


25,000 . 


22,500, 


12*, 302 


17,319 


23,648 


•1??947 


60,000 


42,500 


16,797 


23,^70 


32,353 


18,800 


60,000 


42,500 


17,625^ 


25,118 


3.4,915" 


20,000 


63,000 


44,500 












57,500. . 



ON 



192 



1 ' * . ' 

Average annual e'arnings plus fringe supplements. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical. Statistics 
of the United States > Vol. I, pp.. 167, 174. Data on fringe supplements are available only for federal and 
for state and lotial employees combined. Supplements for the two groups were pro-rat^d on tl\e basis of 
average earnings- of the two * groups. Estimates' of compensatioiif for 1975 were-'based on data-in Statistical 
Abstract of the United States , 1976, p. 251, and on data in U.S. Department of Labo^, Bureau of Labor. Sta- 
tistic^, National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay , Bulletin 1931, 1976, , 
pp. 64-65. See also Historical Statistics of the United States , Vol. II, p. 1103. *^ • ' 

< 2 ' * ' 

Data supplied by U.S. Civil Service CommissJ^. Refers to Schedule B whicb ig the second of seven' 
In-s^rvlc^ steps.' ' ^ 



I, pp. iy^5-76. .Figures for 1904, 



Basic data from Historical Statistics of the United^ States , Vol. 
1914, 1946, and 1961 interpolated. Figure for 1975 estimated on basis of Jd^ta' in S^istic al Abstract of 
the United States . 1973, p. 271; 1975, p. 238; and 1976, pi 341. I 



Statistical, Abstract of • the United States . 1976, p. 253. 



/ 



■ > 



ERIC 
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•Table F^-^^^e^ds in Conqpensatlon of State and Local Government ^loyees, <*l904-l575 



Average 



CalBndar 
' Year 



Ijjal Compensation^ Average Annual Earnings 
All State ^ City* Employees 

and Local , ^ (other than 

Government ^ , , those in 
En^loyees education) 



Teachers; Average Annual 'Salaries 
in Fublip . • ; 

Elementary' in Public in Publi^^ 
& Secondary El^jnentary Seconds^y 
Schools^ 





. ' 1904 


641 


. 




N 


$ i74^ 


• 






191^ 


1 804 

f ^ ^ 


V 






525 






* 


. 1920 


1^188 

• * 








871, 








1923 


1,367 


• • 






- 1,197^ 


. ]. • 






1930 


1,567 




■ 




' 1,420 , 






, 1932 


1,480 








1,417 








1935' ^ 


• .-; ~ ,1,327 \~ 




* « 




4 

1,255 






J ■■ 


1940 . 
1^43, ' 


. 1,550 
1,735 


n — — 

« 






■ 1^441 
1,618^ 








- 1946 ' ■• 


2,314 








1,995 










-3,L90 








3,450' 


$ 3,024 


$ 3,580 




1^1 


' 5,141 ^ ' 


$ 4,884 






5,437 


' 5,075 


5.543 




.1970 , 


•8,505 


8,172 






8,840 
♦ 


8,4.12 


8^891 




1975 ' 


12,050 


,.>•■* 

• .llv6^4 






p,027 


1:^,300 


12,000 




1976 


.J.2,894'. 


• s ^ •' . 


/ 




^•■12,849 


\ 12; 100 


12,800 








» 











VI 

00 



.10 

er|c 



^5 



\ 
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Average^ annual earnings r1u& average fringfe suppienients, "^^Data from 1904 to 1970 .from U/S. Bureau 
of the Census, Historical" Statistics of the .United' States ^ Vol, 4, pp. 167, 174, ' Data^dn fringe' supple- 
inentS' are available only for federal and. for s^a^ and local en5)loyees combined* Supplements /for the two 
groups were pro-rated qS.the basis of average eamitrgs for the two groups. Estimates for 1975 were baeed 
on dai:a, in Statistical Abstract of the United' States , 1976,, pp. 166, ;287. Estimates of fringe supgle- ^ 
meats before 1929\were mad^ by tha .author. ' • ^- , ;^ 

StatlsticaL Abstract jaf the United States , > 1967,' p. 443; 1969, p. 434; 19*75, p.^ 275; 1976, p. 287. 
Data for the month^of October of .eacli year multiplied Vy^ 12., Does nit include fringe 'supplements. 

3 . ' ^ ' > ' , ' '.-^ 

Historical StatistjLcs *of the United States , op. cit. ^ Vol* ^I, pp./375-76. -Figtires foV 1975 and ' 
1976 estimated on the basis of data in Statistical Abstract gfi the United States , 1976, p. 13[4, , 

Interpolated. , , . . A - ' - » . 

5 ' . ^ , 

Data of National Education Association. . iStatlstical Abstract of. the United States , 1964/ p. 127; 
1969,- p. 119; 1973, p. 125i 1976, p/l34/ Figure for .1952. estimated by the author.. 



Table G. -^Trends in Anluia'l Net? Income,- 
Selected professional Workers, 1930-1975 * 



Pilots and 
Copilots; 



Cal^dar / 
Year , ' 


Lawyers 
<averages) 


Phvsicians 
.(averages) 


(averages) 


iSalaried , 
(medians) 


Domestic Air 
barrxers 2 
(averages) 


1930 


$,5,194" 


$ 4,870" 


$ 4,020 


$ ^3,468^ 




193Z 


; 4,156 


3,178 . 


2,479 


2,820 


\ — 

^ — 


1935 

\ 






^,4o5 


/ O ^ "7^ 3 

/ ^ 2,676 


1940. 


'4,507 


4,441 


3,314 


. 3,492'''. 




1943 


5,945 


8,370 V. 


.5,715 • 


4,008 




1946 


6,951, 


10,202 


6,381 • 


" 4,908 , 




1952 ~ 


9,021 ' 


14,640 


10,873 


* ■ 3 

6,036-^ 




1961 


16;7e0 


27,718 ■ 


16,020 . 


. '12,360^ 


$ 16,950 " 
34,348 


1970 ^ 


27,184 


4'9,800 


30,770 


17,760 


1975 

» 


36,700 


55,925 . 


43,570 




23,7^8 


42, 500 W 


• ^ 1_ 













a x^ouo a.:7 ju-j.:7j^ j.j.um u.o. jDureau ox i^ne census, mscpricajL sta- 
, tistics of the United States' . Vol. 1, pp. 175-76. Data 'for 1961 to 1975 
were, estimated by the author^ using: median'* net incdnie as pre6ent^<J in the 
above source; indexes of inedical ai;id de.ntal fees as presented in Statisti- 
cal 'Abstract of the United^States y 1976, p. 72;'bedian ;iet earnings from 
4)ractice of incorporated physicans, ibiil.-;, p-~aO; U.S. .Census of Occupa- . 
tiohs for 1949; 1959, and 1969;. and the Bureau of^Labor Statistics data, 
for salaried laWyers. These estimates shojidd' regarded as nd.more thin^ 
roughly^ approximate. . ^ s ; "\ • 



^ Statistical Abstract .of the United Sta tes. 1976, p. 616 and 1972. 

568, ^ ^ ^ ' 

for 1962 and later 



p. 568. Figure for^lrS^ estimated by the auth<^ on the basis of^the JEigure 



3 • ^ 

Estimated by interpolation. The^ estimate for 1975 was based on, 
dat£t in table H. . ' 



\ 



\ 



,v 



109 



t 



\ ■* 



\ 
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Table H.— T#en<^s in Median 'Salaries of Sci,entists 
and'Engifieefs with Doctorates, 1961-19751 



• ■ 1961^ ' 1970 ' 1974 

y 'Scientists vlth Doctorates 

Chemists $ 11,500 $.17,400 $ 21^500 

3 

Physicists and Astroaomers 12,000 17,300 ^22,100 

Mathematicians ^ 10,5^0 14,700 21,200 

Coiiq>uter specialists ' — - 19,700 22,200 

Earth scientists 10,000 15,600^ 21,700 

. Atmospheric* scientists 11,500^ 17,600 26,900 



.6 r 



Engineers ' 11,000 23,200 

Biologists . 9,500 16,000 " 19,900 

Agricultural scientists $,500 16,300 ' ^20,600 

Psychologists • 9,500- ' 16,000 ^21,100 

Economists 17,400 24,^00 

Sociologists ' 15,000 20,900 

All fields, ' incluaihg , / 

tho.se not listed) 10,500/ 16,500 21,900 

Scientists Employed in Private Business 

Chemists , • 10,500 16,200 • 19,000 

Physicists and Astronomers 12,5^^0^ 18,000 22,300 

Mathematicians . ^ 11,500 19,000 20,700 

Coiq>uter specialists ' ^ < 16,800 18,200 

Earth scientists 10*,000 ^ 15,700^ 20;-200' 

.Atmospheric scientists .975D0— 15^000^^ 

Englrie^iP#^ 10,700^ ' * ^197o(JU 

• Biologists . ^ ^ ir, 000 17 , 000 18 , 90Q 

Agricult.ural scientists ' , 8,000 12,200'" 17,900, 

Psychologists ' » 13,000 . 19,600 19,600 

Iconomists - — . \20,000 24,500 

Sociologists ^ i 

\A11 fields (including- ^ 

those not listed) ^ / 11,000 16,000 19,000 




ii'O 



\' 

82 



* 1 

Scientific Manpower Commission, Salaries of Scientists, Engineers , 

• and Technicians , Washington^ 1964^ pp. 7, 9; 1971, pp. 23-24; 197-7, pp. 28 
'29., 

2 ■ ■. ^ ■ « ■ - 

Interpolated using 1960 and 19.62>_data. 



^ ^ Physicists only, 

Includeis marine scientists. 
Meteorologists. ' 



Sanlt^y engineers only* 



4 f 
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Table I. — Trends in Average Salaries for Selected Professional 
and. Admlnistratiwe Positions in Private Industry, 1961-1976^. 



1961 



i970 



1975 



Accotmtant IV (5) 
Auditor III (4) 
Chief Accountant IV (4) 
Attorney IV (6) ^ 
Attorney VI (6) ) 
Buyer IV (4) 
Job Analyst IV (3) ^ 
Director of Personnel III (4) 
Niiemist (8) 
Chemist VII ,(8) 
Engineer VI (8) 
Engineer VIII (8) . 



$ 8,7^4 


$ 12,755 


6 IT £.10 

? 17,olo 


7,728 


li,475 


15 , 334 


15,012 


\23,133 


32,094 


11,604 


20,304 


28,159 


'15,336 , 


^ :^,032 


41,046 




13,895 * 


18,983 


9,612 


1^,035' 


18,459 


12 ,-442 


18,419 


25,033 


11,424 


17,^66 ^ 


22,700 


15,456 


",.22,937 ^ 


^^1,362" 


13,368 


19,471 


. 26,109 


19,056 


25,393 

K 


34,114 



1976 



36/236 



U.S. Department ofs tabor, Bureau of Labor Statistics^ Nat it 
Survey of Professional^ Administrative, Technical » and Clerical Pay] 



lal 



U.S< Government Printing Office, annual 1961.an<jf there^after 



Washington : 
2 

• The various grades for each occupation are designadad by Roman 

ntunerals. In most cases there arjs four to e^ght grades 'for /a given^ occu- 
pation. Numbers in parentheses indicate the' number of grades for/<Bach 
cupation. In general, grade I refers to an. entry level pjosition in-t. 
' volving a relevant baccalaureate degree or ecjuivalent experience J minimal 

responsibility, and considerable supervision. Grade IV represents a senior 
..position involving considerable experience and responsibility and super- 
vision of others. Attorneys require a lawMegree for enfi 
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* APPENDIX C 



■CO>fPARATlVE SALARIES AND COKPENSATIOnVoF WORKERS 

A. I 

IN VARIOUS OeCUFATIONS AM) INDUSTRIES 




This appendix prwides data on remuneration of workers in a wide 
variety of occupations as of 1977. These data are the i^aw material for 
comparisons between t^e pay of workers in higher education and the pay 

^ of worjcer^in other pcQupations and industries. $lie comparisons are dis- 
cussed in Chapter of the text. However, the reader may wish to examine 

/ the data in this appendix aa a way of becoming familiar with detailjon, 
the way people in various walks of life are paid. ' 

Tables J, K, and L relate* to the pay of workers in higher educa- i 
, tion; tables M through S relate to the remuneration of various categories 
of wc^kers ranging from top management 'to skilled technicians and foremen 
in private business and hospitals. The data for colleges and universities 
refer to thfi fiscal year 1976-77 and the data iqr other employing- organi- 
zations refer to the calendar year 1977. 
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Table J. — Uijiyersity and College Faculties, Annual Salaries and Con?>)en8atloii, 1976-77 
* / (In Thousands of Bollard) ' ' • '\ ■ ^ ' . • 



Lowerl 
Quart lie 



99th 



Ian '*-Mean^ Qixartlle Percentile 



AimuaX' /Salaries 

Nine to ten inonths ^employmeiit ^ 
Profesfi^ors in doctora^-gtanti^g uniyeVrsities 
All professors 
Assoc4-ate professors 
Assistant professors ' . - * 

Instructors , v . - , 

/ (, 

Eleven to twelve months eii5)loyinent ^ ^ 

Professors in doctoral-granting universities * 
All professors / ^ ^ j-* ' 

Associate profes^sors 
Assistant professors 

" Instructors 

' 4 ' 

Annual- Compensation 

Nine to t6n months employment ^ 
j,,^ Prof essoys in doctoral-granting universities 
^All professors 

^ AsSQcifate professors ^ . 
Assistant' professors . * 

Instructors " ^ 

ELeven.-to twelve months employment ^ ^ 

\ Professors in doctoral- granting universities 

All prof fessors 

Assotriate professors 

Assistant processors ^ ^ v 

Instructors 









J 


$ 31.7 


22.4 


•'$'24.5/. 


$ 28.4 


•$ 27.1 


16.7 


19.7/ 


• 23.9 ' 


23.1 


?7.6 


14.2- 


16.2' 


18.1 


■ 18.4 : 


21.5 


12.1 


13.8 


14.8 


15.3 ^ 


17.5- 




11.4 


' 11.9 


12. 7 

/ 


14.8 


26.2 


J • ' 
' 28.7* 


33.0 


31.7 


37. i 


19.5 


23.0 


28.0 


27.0 


32.3 


17.8 


i20./2 


22.6 


• 23.0 


26.9 


15.0 


'17 VI . 


' 18.4 


19.0 


21.7 


10.9 


1 

1 " 


12.6 


13.5 


15.7 


25.4 


i 

27.7 


^ 33.2 


,30.6 


35.9 


18.9 


, 22.3 . 


27.5 


26.1 


31.2 


16.1 


l'8.4 


20.9 


20.9 


24.4 


13.7 • 




17. L 


17.3 


19.8 


11.6 


• , 12. 9 

1 _ 


13.7 


' 14.3 


16.7 


29.7 


32.4 


38.6 


' 35.8 


•42.0 


22.1 


i>6.1 


32.2 


30.5 


36.5 


20.1 


* 23.0 


26.1 


26.1 


30.5 


17.0 


. 19.3 


21.2 


21.4 


24.6 


12.3. 


13.7 


14 ."5 


15.2 


17.7 
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Aueast' 197^ ^nn l^l^^^t " f^f^ compensation for 9 to ^0 months employment. AAUP.Bulletln . 

benefiti ;Sn;/J-^ T.' ^^^^ -<='^>«^"ie« ^^^^ estimated by adjusting figures on compensation for fringe 
ate1iot««!r?ft ? ^-fj^^^f^g^ °f total compensation were as follows: professors -13.1%; associ- 

U to assistai^t^fessors 13.4%; instructors 12 9%. Ibid., p. 152. Data for persons on 

11 to 12 ^nth^ ^employment wqr^.estimated, by' adjusting data for i to 10 months employment. The^djustment 
factory were based on InformtidR in Department of HEW, National tenter for Educatiorstatistics Salaries 
and lenufe Of Instr uctional Fadult^y in Institutions of Higher Education. 1974-7S . p^? 2'S!24lid 28^§r^ 
S-strfi^!rr? of "^^^'i 1-17; associate professors 1.25; assistant professors 1.24; and' 

SL^s^f q^r^ilt! ^-^ ^^3°^^^-" in doctdral-granting universities was estimated on. the^bLis of 

.'^^ -"StLdpoint between 20th and 30th percentUe. , , , f 

f' * ' 2 ^ . " » " * . ' * 

' Midpoint Wweeh 70th and 80th percentile. " . . ^ \j ' 

averak o???l; We ^.H^n^'^'/""'"-^'! conferred in the three most recent years an annual- 

average of 15 or ihore earned .doctorates covering a minimum -^fjjrf'ee non-related disciplines. ' 



4 

Salaries plus fringe benefits. • 



5 
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Table K.—Uri:iversit^y°and' College Administrative Staffs*, 
Estimated Annual Salaries afiH Compeu^^lfi^on, 1976-77 
(in Thousands of Dollars) 



Salaries 



First V Third 

Quartile Median Quartile , 



Compensafcion 



Fitst - ' .Third 
Quartile Median Quartile' 



Top Adodnistr^tive Positions 
. Chief execiiiive officer- 

Chief hea^h affairs officer < 

Cbiifef-'-^cadeinic officer 

Chief planning off£ci^ic ^ 

Staff legal counsel ' \ f 

Chief business officer . ' 

Chief student life ^Jof f icer 

Chief development officer 

Chief budget [officer . ^ . 

Director, community services 

Ditectpr oi ijistitutional research 

• ' Director of athletics ' ^ 

Deaiis and directors, schools and colleges, 
average of medians (19 positions) 

Other adtninlstrative positions, average 
of xaedlBna (18 positions) « ' ' 



: $ 



\ 



30.ff> 

28.^ 

2:3.7 

21.3 

20.3 

26.3 

19.0 
18.7 
18.2 
17.5 
1Z>3' 



$ "sei?! 
33.8 

29.0 
27.4. 
27.0 
' 25.^7 
. 24'. 0 
23,9 
^2.8 
22.0 
.21.5 
21.1 
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38.1 

33.0 

31.3- 

30,8- 

29-. 4 

27.5 

27.8 

26.0- ^ 

25. 1- ' 
24.6 
24. 1-' 

36.5 

« 

^i.o-" 



$ 56.4 
' 47.8 
• 40.2 
39.1 

* 37.9 
'34.0 
<34.2- 



30.3 < 



CO 



•A^n,^*^c^ !w P Estimates based on aVeport of College and Universitx Personnel Association (CUPA), 1975-76 
tw?^ r ^. ? ^r^T ^"""V^ ^P""*^ ' Washington. 1976^, 16. The adjustment to 

was based on the increase in faculty s^l^ies of 5.5 ^^ercent as rppo?ti5-in MUP^ulletin . August 1977 * 



Estimatpd by inc/easing c3.rresponding^lary figures 14 percent,, thlk percentage being the pre- 
vailing amount of fringe benefits for administrative staff. : ^ ^ d -"-ng cne pre 



Tabl^ JL. — UaiyeirBity and College Physical Plant' Staffs, 
Estimated Annual Salaries, ^1^7^6-77 
; '\ (in Thousands of Dbl^L^rs)* 



^ « • ; " . , Estimated Annual Salary 

J ' ' ^ ^ : • > ) ' ' ' . (Medians) . . 

Administrative -and^^rofessional • ^ 

; Chief phx^icarriant admihistratqr, ^ - ;$ 26.6 ^ 

Associate adiainistra|:or^. . . \^ 23.1 

Assistant adioinistratp^ * , ; ^ w . ' ' 19. 1^ 



Principal planner ' ^ ' ^ x ^ . 21.2 



Principal construation'^^ngineer ^ * / 
^Chief etigineer , ' . / 



20iU 
< 19.T 



p General Service * ^ ^ ^ ^ / 

♦ Utility or 'power plant superintendent ^'*3,7.1 
Shop superintendent ^ ,^ ^ ^ » * ^^^^ . 

Custodial superintendent • ' - |f ' . . S^^^ 1^*^ 

Grounds superintendent. > ^ ' ' 14.7 ^ 



* Skilled trades supervisof ^ * » 1^*0 

Custodial supervisor * ' - 10.9 

Power plant, fequipment, operator 11 4 

Skilled tradesman \ : \ y .ii-l. 
Skilled gardener^ v ^ * ' * 9.o) ^ 

Pustodians ' \ ' ' / . . '7.9^ 
SlftLlled laborer, ' ^ ^ " 8.7 

SOURCE: The ASBociatioh of Physical Plant Admijiistrators of 
' Universities an*d Colleges, Comparative Unit. Cost and Wage RgprorP on 
' Maintenance and Operations 6f Physical- Plants of tTniversities and Col- . 
le^q s * ' Waghington : APPA, 1976: p. 42.* Datd: f©4^ 1974-75 were adjusted. 
to-1976-7'7.^on the basis of average* increases In faculty salarj.es Qf . 
' 6.4. .percent In l975-:76 and 5.5 [percent in 1976-77. AAU? Bulletjp , 
Augusts 1977,; p. 155. ^ - ' ' ^ ^ " y 



.1 / ^ 



7* 
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Table M. — ^Annual Salaries , Mt'tprneys 
En5>loyed in Private Companies , 1977 
(in Thousands of .Dollars) 



-Top I^gai Executives (av^ra^es)^ ' 

Manufacturing^ non-durable 'goods, sales over $2 billions 

* Manufacturing,' durable, goods, sales $l -to $2 billions 

\ Gas and electric utilities, sales $0.5 to $1.0 billions 

Life insuranqej^ companies, \2.5,to $7.0 billions 
' insurance in force > ^ 

' General ;Attom^y^ "Skcond Level (medics) : 

<:o'iq>^ies vith sales ovrfr $1 billions ^ ^ ' 

Gompanies witb^ales unde^ $200 millions » ' • ' 
Pat fen t Counsel (medians " ' ^ . ^ ' ' ' 

Coiq>an'ies^w^'^aies ^v^;:* ,$600 millions 
CoTOan>€5S wit^-^sale^ pad^* $20Q 'millions 



Patent^ ^tomey (averages) 



^l^.^unJkxc^ten^attorngy, experience 0-1 year 
il Patent at to ni4y, experience 2-4 years 
^ III Patent attorney, e:(pferlen<ye 5-^8 years 

IV Senior patent attorney, experience over 8 years 
Attomey^^Oivera^es) 

I Junloj attorney, Experience '0-1 'year 
11 Attorney, experience 2-4 years 



^III Attorney*, 'experience 5.-8 yedrs 

I^f ^enioY^attonvey, experience over 8 years 

^ ^' Cj. . / 



Annual 
Salaries 



$ 130.3 
99.8 
68.8 

45.6 

'38.8 ■ 
27^0 

38.0 
.30^0 

24.4 
26 .*6 - 
\ 29.9 ' 
35.5 

■ 18.7 
21.fr> 
28.0 
31.9 



Americail Management Associations Ececutive Con5)ensation Service, 
Top Managem ept..Repor& ...J.977. pp.. 81,^>268, 2-79 Middle Management Report .. " 
* 1977, pp. 21^-24; Profeasional and Sdientific Report : 1977. pp. 152-57. 



' -L' ■ 




, 1 
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Table N,' — Average Compensation /(Salary and Bonus) of Top Executives 
in Private Companies, by SelecJ^es^ /Types and Sizes of Companies, 1977 

(in Thousands of Dollars)' * / 



Manufacturers of Noii-durable Goods 



Sales pf^ Sales of 
$500 millions, $8 to $10 
to -$1 billion million^ 



Divisions of 
Large Companies ^ 
with Divisional 
Sales of $10 to 

$25 mllliong^ 



Gas and Electric 
Public l/tilities: 
Sales of 

$200 
to $500^ 
millions v 



Retail or 
Wholesale 
Trade : 
S^es of 
over 



$1 billion- 



Chief executive officer ' $ 239 

Chief operatiiig of f icer ^ 176 \ 

Executive vice president 147 

^ Top f intocial executive 111 

Administrative vice president 105 

Top marketing executive ' 101 

Top legal executive , §3 

Top manufacturing executive * ^^1 

Top research executive 77 

General sales , executive * — 

Top i^du^trial/°^elations executive 76 ' 

. Long-range^-piamxing executive * 72 

Controller' • ' 71 

Secr^t^ry* . , ' 67 ' 

Treasurer 65 

Top * engineering executive • ,59 

Product developmeru^ executive — ^ 

Top purchasing executive 50 

Top advertising executive * ^ 50 
Top electronic data processing executive 50^ 

Top tax* executive .47 

'^Top public relations executive 45 

Top -transportation executive * 43 , 

Auditor . ' , '37 



66 
63 
47 
34 

44 

33 

34 



21 
19 



$ 58' 



'1- -\ 



42 

35 
36 
35 
25 

31' 



29 
23 



8 



$ 115" 
82 

' : 79 

58 

53 

A3 

•54 

50 
4l8 



40 

498 

-3? 
39 
44 
49 

35 ■ 

35 
' 32 
• 39 

31 




85 
90 
74 
73 

79 



54 
71 
54 
76 

50 
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■"■American Management Association, Executive Compensation Service, \top Management Report 
edition, 1977. ^ - ^'''^ ^ ^ ^ 

2 

Ibid., pp. 67-68. , ^ ^ 

^Ibld . ,' pp. 101-05. 
^Ibld . , pp. 278-79. 

^Ibid., pp. 85-86. * 
^General 'manager. ^ 
» Chief accounting officer. ; 

s 

Includes conq)anies withr sales above $500 millions. . 
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Table 0. — Median Compensation (Salary and Bonus) of Middle Managemtnt Executives 
in Private Cksmpanies, by Relative Scope of Positions, 1977 
(in Thousands of Dollars) 



Relative Scope or^ Responsibility of Position Involved! 



Very 
Small 



Small 



Medium 



Large 



Very 
Large 



Regional sales executive 
Advertising manager, second level 
Marketing research executive 
, Plant or. factory manager 

Production planning and control executive 
' Purchasing agent , ~ 
Corporiite insurance administrator =^ 
General accounting executive 
Budgetary control executive ^> 
Electronic data processing, executive 
Office management executive 
Tax compliance^ manager (finance) 
Chief internal auditor (finance) 
Systems and^^procedure^ executive (finance) 
Personnel manager- or director 
Eiqiloyee- benefits executive (finance) 
'^Man^g^ment development executive 
Safety director ' 
Plant maintenance engitieer 
Research and development executive 



$ 23.1 



22.2 
17.4 
15.4 
21.9 
20.0 
21.4 
21.2 
18.3 



22.3 



19.9 
18.9 



25. 
18. 
23: 
27. 
17. 
19. 
22. 
i2. 
23. 
27. 
19. 



3 

3 

5 

8\ 

6 

2 

2 , 
6 - 
3 
8 
8 



25.4 



27. 
22. 
20. 
25. 



29.2 

21.2 

25.6 

29.1 

20.0 

21.2 

24.6 

24. r 

27.2 

30.8 

22.0 

26.3 

22.8 

25.3 

28.6 ' 

21.0 



22.4 
30.0 



$ ?3.5 
26.9 
31.9 
32.6 

. 22.. 3 
22.3 
26.5 
29.7 
30.8 
34.2 
28.4 



29.5 

34.9 
25.5 
23.9 
39.3 



? 37.3 



38.7 
27.9 
24."^ 
30.3 
37.0 

39.3" 



40.8 

29.0 
-^7,8 



SOURCE: American Management Association » Executive Coiiq;)ensation Service , Middle Management Report > 
V New York: AMA» 1977. The positions included in the table were selected at r^dom'^from more thaa 100 , 
positions covered by the report. The relative scope o^ responsibility of each t>osltlon is measured by the 
size of the conqpany or by the volume- of activity within , the purview of the position. 
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Table- P. —Weighted Average Annual Salaries, Sele^cted Professiobai 
Pcjsitions* in Private "Coaqjanies,- by, Levels, '1977 ' 
(in 'thousands- of Dollars) 



Level 

I 

T 



Level Level Level Level Level 

ii r iir ' IV .1 V VI ^ 



Engineer^ 
Chemical 
Civil/ 

Electrical-Electronic 
Mechanical 
All* br^che 
f unwelghted\average) ' 

Sclentf^sr 
Blologls 
Chemist . 
.Geologist (^J 
Mathematician 
Physicist 

All branches | ^ 

(4iaweighted average) 

Accountants and Finmci^l 
Accountant 
Budget analyst 
Internal ^audit 
All branches ^ ^ 
(unweighted average) 




$15.5 $17.7 $ 21.6^ $ 24.7 $29.7 $32.2 
•16.4 IB.O. 21^ \ 23.9 27.8 29.3 
21.3 ' 24; 3 



16.1 
15.8 



17.6 
17.8 



2D. 



23.6- 



15.6 


17^4 


: 20.8 


23.4 


12.1 




^ '14.8 


18. 3 


13.8 . 


16.6 


20.1' 


. 23.7 


15.2 


.19.2 


19.2 


23.8 


13.8 


16 -.3 


22.8 


22.1 


-15. 2^ 


^8.9 


25.5 


2?. 3 


a3.3 


16.2, 


21.8 


22.3 



•27.1 
27.5 



26.^ 



24.3 
27.0 
25.9 
27.4 
30.6 

.26.4 



31.4 
31.0 

30.2 



,31.2 
31.0 
29.4 
35.5 
35.4 » 

31.1- 



12. ( 

14.0 

13.2 



14.7 
17. Q 
16.2) 



17.6 
19.8 
19.6 



20.0 
23.4 

25:^ 



Systems and Pragramming 
^ Software systif 
programmer 
5y st-ems analysN 
All ^branches \ 
(unweighted average) 

Other 

» Operations rese^r^h 
analyst 
Public relations 
rfepresentatiye 
Publications editii 
Technical librarian 
Home economi*8t 
' ,Airplane*'pildts ajad 
* co-pilot s5 



13. 7 _ 


16.0 ^ 


18.9 


'■22. 5 








m 






14.0 
15.2 


I 

15.1 * 
18.0 


\ 

18.6 
20.8 


^ 21:7 
V 23.4 


25.3 
' 25.. 9 


13.6 


15.8 


18.7 


. 21.6, 


f 

24.2 


13.2 


16^ 


20.0 


25.0 




14.5 
12.3 
13.0 
12.2 


16;7 
15V7 
15.0 
15.3' 


22,. 1- 
18.9 
17.6 
20.5 






20.4 • 


19.7 • 


22^ 


-■ 26. 6v 


27.1 



\ 

30.1 
26'. d 

26,6 



'33.9 



SOURCE; Ameidcan ManaWment, Association, Executive Coii?)ensation 
Service, Scientific ReWort . • York: AMA, 1977; The pdsitions shown' 

saii?)le drawn f rom >-fe<rtal, of 76 different ppsitions.l Thpugl^he 
llefinitipns of the several levtels vary among the dccupation^.^^lji.'^^era] 
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level I refers to an entering position held by a person with a bachelor *s 
degree in the special field and little or no /experience, and level VI 
refers to a position held by a person with more, than 10 years of experi- 
ence and in loost cases a Ph*D. In level.. 1. tne tasks are routine and do 
not involve great skill or heavy responisibility* They are carried out 
under close supervision* In level VI, the tasks are of major signifi- 
cance, and are compleA and difficult, and involve^ heavy r^sj^nsibility. 
They* often entail supervision of others. Thetypical educational and ' 
experiential requirements for the several levels are as follows: 



Level 


Education 


V 


Experience in 


I 


B«A* 0r B*S« 


0-1 


II 


. B.A* or B. S • 




1-3 


'III 


, B»A. or B.^S. 




^ 3 - ..^ 5 


ly 


B*A** or B.S« 




5 -^8\ 


^ V 


B.A* or B.S« 




8 - 10 


VI 


Ph.D. 




^ • oyer 10 



\ 



In the case lof positiona with only, four levels, level IV typicaliy re- 
quires only a baccalaureate degree and more 1 than 8 years of experience. 

1 i • . ' ■ \ . 

Includes, in addition to the specific posi4:ions -mentioned: 
aeronauticalj ceramic, industrial,, metallurgical, nuclear, packaging, 
petroleum, quality control, reliability, safety, inMde sales, and service 
engineering* ' ' ' ^ " \ " ' 



Includes, in addition *'to the' specif ic positions mentioned: 
geologist (petroleum) y microbiologist, and phafmacologist* ^ 

Includes, iii addition to the specific positions mentioned: cost 
accountant, credit representative, econofolc or financial analyst, and tax 
accountant. , ^ 

4 ' ^ • . 

Includes, in addition to the specific positions mentioned: 

methods and procedures analyst, applications programmer,' and programmer 

analyst. * " 



J^3l:um 



Level 

I Co-pilot, heavy" jet. 

' ir Captain/pilot, light knd lo^dlrum non^jet 

III Pilot, helicopter 

*IV Chie^ pilpt, non-jet 

V Captain/pil<jt," heavy jet ' 

r VI' Chief pilot,* jet 
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Table Q.— Weighted Average Anniial Salaried, 

Selected, Health-Service Occupations, 1977 
(in Thousands of Dollars) 



Weig}ited Average 
Annual' Salaries 



Physicians 

/ Research medical director, private cojrq>any 
Medical director, private covapany^ 
Einplpyment under 10,000 (median) 
Eii?>loyment 10,000 and over X^nedian) 
Industrial physician-' , , < 

Hospital medical director > 
0 - 200 beds 
200*-.,5OQbeds ^ ' . • 

SOO^eds , ' 

Hcfepital director of radiology 
Straight salary 
Percent of gross i 
^ Fee for service 

Percent of net 
Self-employed physi&tans (median net eamiijigsi)'' 
> \ ' ' 

\ ' 
Dentists, self-emplo^fied Ymedian net earnings)" 

4 

Hospital administrators 
0 - 200 beds 
200 - 500 beds • 
over 500 beds 



Hospital chief pharmacist 



$ 50.3 ^ ■ 

43.7 . 

47.01 

34 .''5 ^ 

31.0 ' 
. 34.3 ■ 
48.8 

79.3 
115.0 

72.-0 
,81.5 
^0.0 



29.-7 
. 41.4 
.45.8 

19.3 - 23.!6-^ 




Hospital pharmacist 

Nurses • - 

Head Industrial nupse' 
industrial nurse (RN)^ 
Hospital, direi^tor of school of nutsir. 
Hospital, director of - nursing ^ervice^ \ 
Hospital, chlei; nurse anestjie^st^ 
Hospital, staff 'nurse^ 



— 



17-.1 - 17.3" 
15.3 

12.8 ■ 
17.6 - 22.1'' , 
18.4 - 26.36 
.19.9 - 20.76 
•11.4 - 11.96 



American Management Association, Executive. Compensation Service, 
■Middle Memagement -Report . New York; - AMA, 1977v^ p. 335. Aver^ige^of 9 
• positions In coi]q>anles of -various sizes. 

■ ^Ibld .. pp. 275^76. ,^ ^. 

1 Z ' 

American Management Association, Executive Coi^ensatlon Service, 
Professional and Scientific Report . New Yo^?k: ' ■'AMA, 1977, pp. 150-51. 
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4 ' — ^ * 

\ ^ American Management Absoc^atlon, Executive Qompen^atfon Service/ 
Hospital Report s New York: AMA, 1977. > ^ . 



^ Statistical Abstract ofj^ United Statea ^ 1976, p. 79. Rough 
^tlmates projected to 1977. ..." * , ' 

6 ^ 
Range foi^ hospitals of 0-200 b.eds to over 500 beds. • 

; ■■■ -(y -." ■ ■ ■■ : 



\: 





If 



.132 
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Tiabl^ R. — Weighted Average .Salary, Selected Position J as 
Skilled Technicians, in Private C;oiiq>anies, by Levels, 1977 
(in Thousands of Dollars) ^ 



t 



Level 

I. 



Level 
II 



Level 
III 



Level 
IV 



$■11.9 
11.9 

11.7 

• 3,1.2 

• 11'. 8 

' i?;5 



11.3 
10.8 
.10.3 



$ 13.6 $ 15.6 
13.2 



14.5 
13.. 9 
14.2 
14.6 . 
13.8 
14.6 

l6.8<' 
10.3 

11.5 



14.2^ 

^13.7 
13.6 
15.8 
13.2. 

11.4 
12.5 
12.2 

12.5 

14.5 . 
13.9 
14p6 
. 14.8 ■ 
15.6' 
15.3 



10.9 

12.3 
10.5 



14.9 
15.2 
15.(5 



15.7 



Scientific and Engineering Technicians 

Ceramic/Metallurgical — research $ 11.0 

Chemical — prodtlction ancTtjuality control 10.4 

Electrical Engineering — . 
' production and quality control 

' Electronic — research , ' .., 10.2 

^ Environmental engineering 11.7 

< Optical ' • • " 11.8 

-Semicojiduc^r — research 11.1 

Designers ^nd Draftsmen 

■ Architectjural draftsmen 11.1 

Mechanical draftsmen ^ 10.6 

Electrical/electronic draftsmen ' 8.5 

Goiiq>uter opera tpr 9.0 10.8 

Craftsmen and Skilled Tradesmen J 

Automotive mechanise -12.4 

Machinist - - 11.1 

"Maintenance electrician . 13.5 

Maintenance plumber ■> 12.8 

Glassblower ' . 7»6- 

' Tool and die-maker ' 12.9 

Other • • 

Cook ' ' ^ 9.1 

Material , handler ^ 9.8 

Janitor - .8.8 

• Security guard ^ J.0.9 

Shipping/ receiying clerk .-9.4 



15.5 

14.6 
13.6 
14.4 

13.4 



SOURCE: American* Management Association, Executive Compiensation 
Report, Technician Report. New York: AMA, 1977. Weekly rates ^multi- 
plied by 52. The positions included involve no • educational requirement. 
The four levels range from simple routine-, apprentices, helpers, etc, at 
level I to complex work using sophisticated equipment and invplving repor^ 
preparation at level IV. L'eVel III under ''craftsmen and skilled techni-/ 
clans" refers to such woric as "master craftsman or ''chief mechanic." 
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Table S'. — ^Weighted Average AnntSal Salaries, Selected Supervisory 
Positions In Private -Gompanles, by Levels, 1977 
^ (In' Thous^uads of Dollars) . ^ - 





L€(vel 


Level * 


Level 


— ■ ^ ^ :^v^ 


/ I 


TT 


TTT 


Office* Supervisors 




i 




Accounting and bookkeeping, general 


- *^ 1 11.0 


$ 14.7 


$ 18. .3 


Auditing 


13.5 


13.9 


19.3 


Ac6punts receivable 


9.8 


i3.0 


- 18.4 


Computer applications programming 


^ 13.-4 


16.4 


%8.6 


* Systems analysis 


15.2 


17.2 


20.7 


Office administration 


■y 10.8 


13.4 


^18 5 


Production t>lanning and control 
Foremen, > _ ' 


y 12.4 


%2 


^ 19.1 




\ 


* 


Assembly, precision 


9.9 


.14.9 


17.7 


Painting, finisliing 


t 10.6. 


^- 13.8 


' 17.6, 


cqti^pment, installation and repair 


11.3 


18.0 


20.2 . 


Elilctrical maintenance • ' - 


15.2 


' 16.1 


19.5 


Tool, die, and gauge making 
Garage * 


15.3 


^5.9 


18.9 


12.0 


'15.0 


18.2 


General foremen, production 


13.4 


16.7 


19.5 - 


* » 
Supervisors in Banking and. Insurance 








Banking transactions 






^0.3 ' 


Loan reviewing'' ^ 




14.4 


- 1?»2 . 


Claims adjusting ' . , 


11.4 


16.1 


17.8 


Underwriting . - v 


11.8 


■ 16.0 


■ 17;7 



SOURCE: American mnagement Association, Execiitiye Compensation 
"Service, Supervisory Managaieht Report . - New York: "AMA, 1977,. The \ 
three levels (I, II,'III) J:refer t;o different degrees of responsibility. 
At ♦level I, "supervision €fiserci$ed is latgely restricted to asftigning: 
and directipg hourly workers with no responsi>*iit^ for initiating ac- 
tion on ii^lng, firing, lay-off, promotion, or rate incrSase. Licumbents 
wotklng/cime ipay be spent performing work of the type siq)ervised." <?Level 
III is^" the highest level below that of general foreman or departi^^ilt 
head. It may involve supeirvlsion of people wixh' complex skills and re- 
sponsibility for day-'ko-day planning; developing methods, authorizing 
overtime work, cost control, etc." Level ''II is between I ^^Ind III in 
degree of responsibility. , . v . . 
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